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INTRODUCTION 


Music  was  the  last  branch  of  art  to  be  studied  and  de- 
veloped.   Sculpture,  poetry,  painting,  and  the  drama  had 
progressed  through  many  centuries  of  development  before 
serious  interest  was  shown  in  music.    A  possible  explana- 
tion may  lie  in  the  fact  that  before  the  advent  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  various  religions  practised  likened  their  Gods 
to  the  living.    First  animal  and  then  human  forms  were  at- 
tributed to  Deities.    The  literary  and  plastic  arts  served 
admirably  in  religious  expression.    Human  forms  attributed 
to  the  Greek  Gods  and  Godesses  were  ideal  subjects  for 
sculptors  and  dramatists,  and  poets  lent  their  command  of 
language  to  the  description  of  the  same.    Although  the 
theoretical  study  of  music  interested  many,  its  actual 
practise  remained  secondary  to  poetry  and  drama  for  years. 
"  ith  the  advent  of  Christianity  a  new  art  v/as  needed.  The 
God  of  the  Heavens  could  not  be  adequately  suggested  by 
sculptors  or  Dramatists.    The  church  leaders  desiring  not 
only  to  avoid  any  possible  suggestion    of  Pagan  practises, 
but  also  to  express  spiritual  things,  found  a  perfect  medium 
in  music.    As  their  religion  became  more  firmly  established, 
attention  could  be  given  to  improving  the  religious  service. 
Monks  and  ecclesiastics  directed  their  attention  to  the  study 
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and  practise  of  music.    A  fresh  interest  in  secular  music 
was  also  awakened.    Both  the  religious,  and  secular  elements 
therefore  developed  music  to  an  artistic  level.    At  first 
each  progressed  separately  but  gradually  the  secular  crept 
into  the  ecclesiastical  field.    Finally  music  became  an  art 
in  its  own  right,  not  the  slave  of  drama,  poetry,  or  religion. 
Music  was  studied  and  composed  for  its  own  sake* 

We  are  concerned  with  one  of  the  most  important  elements 
in  music  —  harmony.     It  is  indispensable  in  our  modern 
western  music.    A  single  melody  might  be  compared  to  one  line 
in  art;  a  mere  suggestion  of  the  total  potentialities  therein* 

In  considering  the  development  of  harmony,  the  first 
step  should  be  its  definition.    From  this,  an  approximate  date 
as  to  its  actual  beginning  may  be  deducted. 

From  The  International  Cyclopedia  of  Music  and  Musicians 
the  following  definition  is  taken.     "Harmony  is  in  general 
any  agreeable  combination  of  tones  —  a  simultaneous  sounding 
of  two  or  more  tones,  in  contradiction  to  sounding  one  tone 
after  another  in  melodic  sequence."    In  the  same  article 
C.  H.  Kits on  defines  harmony  as  "the  scientific  combination 
of  two  or  more  sounds."    The  Oxford  Companion  to  music  says, 
"Harmony  may  be  described  as  clothing  a  melody,  the  voices 
or  parts  that  accompany  the  chief  one  inevitably  produce 
among  themselves  a  succession  of  chords.    It  is  this  chordal 
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aspect  of  the  combination  of  voices  or  parts  which  is  properly- 
described  as  the  element  of  harmony*"    In  the  Macraillan 
Encyclopedia  of  Music  and  Musicians,  "Harmony  is  the  simultan- 
eous sounding  of  two  or  more  tones:    Technically  speaking, 
harmony  is  the  formation  of  chords  and  their  relationship  to 
one  another •"    According  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  "Har- 
mony applies  to  a  pleasing  combination  of  musical  sounds* 
Technically  it  is  confined  to  the  science  of  the  combination 
of  sounds  of  different  pitch," 

These  definitions  are  all  fairly  similar.    They  differ 
in  two  respects.    In  some  cases  harmony  appears  to  be  hap- 
hazard in  its  nature;  in  others  it  is  considered  the  result 
of  a  scientific,  controlled,  purposeful  procedure.  Secondly, 
in  only  two  of  these  definitions  is  an  aesthetic  consideration 
Included.    That  is,  its  immediate  effect  on  the  listener* 
The  best  possible  definition  would  include  both  these  require- 
ments.   The  Encyclopedia  Britannica  also  says  that  by  meane 
of  harmony  music  has  attained  the  dignity  of  an  Independent 
art.    All  the  Pine  Arts  are  governed  by  similar  principles. 
They  express  in  their  form  some  orderly,  universal  law  either 
directly  or  by  suggestion.    These  universal  principles  are 
the  permanent,  worthwhile  aspects  of  life.    Despite  all  else 
they  continue  steadfastly  and  changelessly.     In  recognition  of 
these  principles  human  beings  gain  faith  and  see  the  beauty 
of  life  in  the  world.    The  purpose  of  Pine  Art  is  to  contin- 
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ually  bring  to  humanity  a  revealtion  of  the  fundamental  and 
real  values  in  the  world.     Only  through  an  orderly  process 
can  the  greater  order  of  the  universe  be  intimated.  Whatever 
the  art  may  be  therefore,  its  expression  must  be  logical 
and  controlled,   its  every  part  contributing  to  the  final  effect 
Each  unnecessary  word  in  a  poem,  line  in  a  picture,  or  note 
in  a  composition  detracts  that  much  from  a  final  desired  effect 
Harmony,  in  so  much  as  it  is  a  major  tool  in  musical  art, 
must  therefore  be  an  intellectual,  technical  study,  the  actual 
development  of  which  did  not  begin  until  it  was  purposefully 
considered. 

Secondly,  the  truly  great  works  of  art  reach  down  to  the 
third  level  of  our  consciousness  and  make  lasting  impressions 
there.    The  first  level  is  the  emotional,  the  second  the  in- 
tellectual, and  the  third  the  social  or  spiritual  level*  It 
is  by  experiences  on  this  third  level  that  we  are  able  to  live 
the  finer,  most  satisfying  lives,  and  we  are  able  to  have  such 
experiences  through  fine  art.    The  medium  used  for  expression 
by  the  artist  therefore  must  be  clear,  vital,  and  satisfying 
to  the  participant.    A  confused,  vague,  or  inharmonious  work 
serves  only  to  evoke  a  response  of  disatisf action  and  irrita- 
tion.   Harmony  within  reason  should  be  acceptable  to  the  lis- 
tener if  the  music  is  to  accomplish  its  purpose  as  an  art. 
Admittedly,  music  has  a  somewhat  more  difficult  p?  oblem  than 
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the  other  arts  In  its  process  of  development.    The  human  ear  is 
a  particularly  sensitive  organ,  responsive  to  the  slightest 
change.    However,  despite  this  handicap  music  has  gradually 
developed  into  an  important  field  of  the  Pine  Arts,    The  term 
Harmony  is,  then,  applied  to  a  pleasantly  stimulating  combina- 
tion of  tones,  subject  to  technical,  logical  regulations. 

In  looking  for  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  harmony,  we 
do  not  expect  to  find  the  ideal  fullf ilment  of  this  definition; 
but  rather  the  germ  of  its  development.    This  we  find  in  the 
9th  century  in  Hucbald;  not  in  his  organura  of  consecutive 
fifths,  but  in  his  diaphony,  which  is  varied  to  be  more  inter- 
esting and  stimulating,  yet  which  proceeded  under  very  strict 
rules.    In  considering  the  definition  again  we  find  that 
Hucbald  was  also  concerned  with  both  pleasing  the  listener  and 
controlling  his  method.    His  results,  to  be  sure,  were  far  re- 
moved from  those  accepted  today,  but  the  aim  was  similar,  and 
with  this  idea  in  mind  musical  development  was  insured.  The 
many  possibilities  of  the  "Music  of  simultaneous  sounds"  gradu- 
ally unfolded  under  the  arduous  labors  of  the  old  Masters. 

The  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to  clarify  and  coordinate 
the  background  of  harmonic  music.     For  a  thorough  understand- 
ing of  any  art,  it  is  necessary  to  probe  into  its  beginnings 
to  discover  the  whys,  hows,  and  wherefores  of  Its  existence. 
Obsolete  as  many  of  the  old  methods  and  products  may  seem, 
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it  is  interesting  from  a  purely  intellectual  standpoint  to 
realize  that  some  of  the  ancient  methods  are  still  in  use  to- 
day.   Many  of  the  chants,  modal  melodies,  and  masses  of  our 
churches  are  taken  directly  from  music  of  the  old  masters. 

Music  historians  do  include  this  period  in  their  writings, 
some  briefly,  others  more  inclusively.    However,  these  are 
written  in  the  majority  of  cases  from  the  historical  point 
of  view.     In  addition,  what  we  found  of  the  actual  harmonic 
development  was  extremely  broken  up  and  piecemeal. 

We  shall  attempt  to  separate  the  historical  facts  from 
the  harmonic  to  clarify  the  development  of  harmony  itself. 
The  best  books  on  this  subject  to  our  knowledge  are  by  Cousse- 
maker  in  the  French  language.    Copies  of  his  books  are  rare, 
however,  due  to  a  limited  number  of  editions.     It  seems  to  us 
that  even  in  his  volumes  the  harmonic  development  is  somewhat 
obscured  by  historical  data  and  facts,  besides  several  diver- 
sions in  the  form  of  debates  with  authors  of  varying  opinions 
on  the  same  subject.    The  fine  examples  which  he  discovered 
are  in  each  case  gathered  together  in  the  final  section  of  the 
book  with  no  further  explanations  than  what  is  to  be  found 
in  preceding  chapters. 

In  regard  to  the  examples,  we  found  very  few  books  which 
stressed  their  importance.    Without  doubt,  they  offer  the  very 
best  possible  method  of  understanding  that  period  first-hand. 
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In  order  to  know  a  poet  or  philosopher,  one  reads  his  works; 
in  studying  architecture  one  goes  to  the  actual  buildings 
for  facts,  and  so  in  music,  whenever  possible  the  music  should 
be  carefully  analyzed.    Due  to  Coussemaker1 s  research  we  row 
have  many  manuscripts  with  examples  which  fill  in  the  hitherto 
serious  gaps  in  the  musical  history  of  the  middle  ages.  In 
consideration  of  this  he  says,   "We  cannot  call  too  much  atten- 
tion to  these  original  monuments        because,  in  the  same  way 
the  history  of  our  national  architecture  of  the  middle  ages 
finds  itself  in  written  specimens  on  the  cathedrals,  the 
abbeys,  the  village  inn,  and  other  buildings,  both  secular 
and  religious  —  so  the  history  of  music  possesses  these  same 
characteristics,  the  true  ones  to  be  found  in  the  melodies, 
motets,  and  songs  of  all  the  people.    For  the  most  part  these 
have  been  in  the  shelves  of  libraries  up  to  now.     It  is  nec- 
essary to  hunt  them  up,  to  publish  them,  and  it  is  by  them  that 
we  can  acquire  a  true  conception  of  the  art." 

We  first  present,  therefore,  the  musical  history  of  the 
period  with  which  we  are  dealing:     and  secondly,  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  harmonic  development  of  the  music  of  the 
same  period.     In  this  way  we  hope  to  clarify  the  development 
of  music  as  an  art,  and  add  to  the  comprehension  of  modern 
music  and  its  study. 
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I.  ANCIENT  MUSIC  IN  THEORY  AND  PRACTISE 


In  discussing  the  music  of  the  ancients  we  find  that 
Greek  music  is  something  of  a  problem.     There  are  very  few 
actual  examples  left  to  us,  and  those,  for  the  most  part 
are  fragmentary  and  unsatisfactory.     From  ancient  works  of 
art  and  poetry  we  are  able  to  deduct  much  concerning  the 
methods  of  the  music  itself,  although  there  seems  to  be  con- 
siberable  diversity  of  opinion. 

From  Grove's  disctionary  we  learn  that  "The  Greeks 
were  theoretically  conscious  of  the  mathematical  relations 
on  which  certain  harmonious  conceptions  can  be  made  to  rest, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  actually  used  these  discov- 
eries for  artistic  purposes.     Albert  Lavignae  in  his  "Music 
and  Musicians"  says  "It  is  odd  to  think  that  among  the  Greeks, 
at  a  time  when  other  arts  attained  greatest  heights,  music 
was  still  in  its  infancy.     They  knew  neither  harmony  nor  even 

melody  as  we  conceive  it"    "music  was  the  humble  slave 

of  poetry   "  apparently  music  was  never  separated  from 

poetry  and  was  always  considered  the  lesser  art.    He  continues 
—  "It  always  seems  amazing  that  a  people  with  highly  develope 
artistic  sense  in  other  fields,  had  double  flutes,  trumpets, 
harps,  and  lyres  of  many  strings,  yet  never  thought  of  pro- 
ducing two  tones  at  once,  that  they  never  stumbled  on  harmony 
and  followed  its  possibilities  as  an  art.     "Furthermore  they 
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were  music  conscious  for  over  nearly  1500  years  prior  to 
Christianity. 

Coussemaker,  on  the  other  hand,  brings  forth  evi- 
dence that  the  Greeks  knew  and  understood  harmony.  We 
states  as  a  certainty  that  they  knew  the  music  of  simultan- 
eous sounds,  but  that  this  harmony  was  limited.     True,  the 
Greeks  used  the  word  harmony  in  a  different  sense  than  we 
do;  in  a  much  broader,  more  general  way.     This  is  what  com- 
posed Greek  harmony:    When  a  melody  was  sung  by  many  voices 
by  the  same  timbre  it  was  sung  in  unison.     This  was  "homo- 
phony".     If  the  voices  were  of  different  timbre,  the  melody- 
was  sung  in  octaves;  this  was  "antiphony".     Singing  in  fourths 
or  fifths  was  called  "paraphony".    Regarding  these  three 
consonances,  the  4th  and  5th  were  not  enjoyed  or  sung  in 
concert,  according  to  Aristotle.    Later  though,  according 
to  Coussemaker,  in  Plutarch's  time  it  was  said  that  the 
vocal  and  instrumental  symphonie  had  made  some  progress  be- 
cause then  the  4th  and  5th  were  enjoyed  and  sung.     This  was 
in  the  1st  century  of  our  time,  more  than  three  centuries 
after  Aristotle.     There  is  a  passage  in  "Plato's  Laws" 
which  seems  to  support  the  Contention  that  the  Greeks  did 
know  harmony  and  practise  it.     It  says  "diversity  of  notes, 
when  strings  give  one  sound  and  the  composer  or  poet  another; 
also  when  they  make  concords  and  harmonies  in  which  lesser 
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and  greater  intervals,  slow  and  quick,  or  high  and  low  notes 
are  combined. 11    This  is  a  difficult  passage  to  rationalize 
for  those  who  deny  that  the  Greeks  had  any  knowledge  of  har- 
mony.    It  would  seem  logical  to  believe  that  they  did 
practise  harmony  to  some  extent,  but  with  the  Romans  vic- 
torious, all  the  arts  came  to  a  standstill  and  even  degen- 
erated, as  we  shall  see,  with  the  Fall  of  Rome. 

The  known  facts  about  Greek  Music  however,  are  well 
worth  considering.    Nauman  in  his  History  of  Music,  Vol.  I, 
relates  many  Greek  myths  and  historic  instances  in  which 
music  played  an  important  part.    Everyone  knows  the  myth 
of  the  Sirens  and  the  dire  effect  their  seductive  music  had 
on  many  a  sailor.     It  is  easily  proved  that  the  G-reeks  had 
a  keen  appreciation  of  music  and  of  its  powers,  and  ascribed 
to  it  various  powerful  Influences  on  the  mind  and  soul. 
Pythagoras  is  probably  the  most  important  figure  in  Greek 
music  history.     His  findings  influenced  music  throughout 
the  middle  ages,  and  even  today  music  is  based  on  his 
mathematical  discovery.     He  founded  the  system  representing 
the  mathematical  relation  of  one  tone  to  another.    By  means 
of  a  box  with  strings  and  a  movable  bridge,  he  established 
the  Ratio  of  the  tonic  as  to  the  octave  as  1:2  —  the  tonic 
to  its  fifth,  as  2:3  etc.     The  Pythagoreans  are  fine  examples 
of  what  music  meant  to  many  Greeks.     To  them  number  was  the 
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symbol  of  the  germ  of  creation.     They  symbolized  this  by  a 
well  tuned  Lyre.     They  believed  that  harmonious  music,  sweet 
melody  alone,  could  restore  peace  and  balance  to  the  mind 
and  world.    Aristotle  and  Plato  also  wrote  along  the  same 
vein.     The  affect  of  music  was  so  great  and  overwhelming 
that  they  recommended  particularly  careful  choice  of  it  in 
education  lest  youth's  morals  be  corrupted. ^ 

First  the  Greek  scale  should  be  considered.  This 
generally  extended  about  three  octaves,  corresponding  to 
vocal  limits.     They  had  many  modes,  each  being  divided  into 
two  tetrachords  (four-tone  scales),  and  each  consisting  of 
a  different  order  of  steps  and  half  steps.     At  first  there 
were  two  common  known,  the  Dorian  and  Phrygian  (the  oldest); 
subsequently  there  were  seven  and  later  even  more.  Each 
scale  was  spoken  of  as  having  its  own  appropriate  use  such 
as  for  tragedy,  sorrow,  love  or  grief.     There  were  also 
three  tonal  systems,  the  diatonic,  enharmonic,  and  chromatic, 
easily  recognized  by  different  grouping  within  the  tetrachord. 

The  history  of  ancient  Greek  music  may  be  said  to 
have  come  to  an  end  in  150  A.D.  at  the  death  of  Nicomachus, 
a  disciple  of  the  Pythagorean  School. 

1.  Emll  Naumann,  The  History  of  Music  (1887),  Vol.  I, 
p.  139. 
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The  Greeks  exemplify  the  fact  that  the  development 
of  tonal  art  is  closely  and  inevitably  connected  with  civil- 
ization.   While  Greece  was  advancing  the  tonal  art  expanded 
and  developed,  but  music  declined  along  with  culture  and 
morals.    We  will  find  this  to  be  also  true  in  Roman  history.! 


1.  Emil  Naumann,  The  History  of  Music  (1887),  Vol.  I, 
p.  157. 
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Music  in  Italy  seeras  to  have  amounted  to  little 
until  after  the  conquest  of  G-reece  in  the  2nd  century  B.C. 
Greek  art  and  artists  were  spread  in  every  direction.  Roman 
arts  and  education  came  to  be  directed  nearly  exclusively 
under  Greek  teachers.     It  later  became  fashionable  to  study 
under  foreign  or  imported  scholars  and  teachers.!    One  might 
expect  music  to  continue  its  development  with  renewed  vigor, 
but  this  was  not  the  case.     In  dealing  with  the  Romans  we 
have  a  much  different  temperament  with  which  to  cope,  — 
"While  the  Greeks  maintained  a  marvelous  equilibrium  between 
idealism  and  realism,  with  the  Romans  the  latter  conception 
largely  preponderated. "    Whereas  the  Greeks  placed  first 
among  their  deities  Appollo,  Aphrodite,  and  the  Muses,  the 
Romans  considered  Mars  far  superior  to  any  other.    The  Greek's 
adoration  of  the  beautiful  became  in  the  Roman  merely  a  love 
of  the  real  and  visible.    The  Romans  were  content  with  an 
imitation  of  the  genuine  art  which  was  the  Greeks1  greatest 
pleasure.     The  Greek  had  loved  passionately  his  liberty, 
while  the  Roman  allowed  his  to  be  restricted.    Music  finds 
its  development  more  in  the  imaginative,  emotional,  intan- 
gible realm  whereas  the  Romans  found  their  existence  in 
sacrifice  of  all  to  the  impersonal  state,  governed  by  rigid 

1.  Waldo  Selden  Pratt,  The  History  of  Music  (1935), 
p.  59. 
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rules,  with  no  room  for  the  mysterious  mystical  elements 
conducive  to  a  creative  art  such  as  music. ^ 

The  Romans  seemed  to  care  more  about  performing  music 
than  creating  it.      Both  emperors  Nero  and  Commodus  are  said 
to  have  enjoyed  performing,  although  very  poorly,  for  hours 
at  a  time,  —  severe  punishment  being  given  those  appearing 
uninterested  or  bored. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  Romans  kept  alive 
the  art  of  music,  and  contributed  to  its  development:  first, 
their  delight  in  hearing  technically  skilled  musicians  re- 
sulted in  numerous  contests  to  which  artists  came  from  far 
and  wide  to  display  their  skill  and  win  coveted  prizes. 
Secondly,  Greek  students  and  scholars  were  attracted  to  Rome, 
thus  spreading  the  knowledge  of  Greek  styles  and  forms  in- 
to  the  west. " 

The  status  of  music  did  not  compare,  however,  with 
what  it  had  been  in  Greece.  With  the  beginning  of  the  de- 
cline of  Rome  the  tonal  art  fell  rapidly,  being  reduced  to 
the  vainest  subjectivity.  Love  for  the  Beautiful  gave  way 
to  a  craving  for  the  sensual  and  music  became  the  servant 
of  luxurious  and  passionate  licentious  revelry. 

1.  %il  Nauman,  The  History  of  Music  (1887),  p.  159. 

2.  Bauer  and  Peyser,  How  Music  C-rew  (1939),  p.  43. 

3.  Joseph  Bird,  The  History  of  Music  (1850),  o.  66. 

4.  Waldo  Selden  Pratt,  The  History  of  Music  (1935),  p.  58. 
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The  Musical  theory  of  the  Roman  was  of  course  based 
on  that  of  the  Greeks,  although  it  developed  more  indenendentl 
than  the  other  arts.     About  50  A, D.  the  Romans  introduced 
into  their  scale,  the  major  3rd,  an  interval  which  the  Greeks 
had  considered  a  dissonance.    This  revised  scale  might  be 
considered  the  forerunner  of  our  diatonic  scale. 

There  are  three  names  worthy  of  consideration  as 
writers  on  the  practise  and  theory  of  the  tonal  art,  Vitruvlus 
Macroblus  and  Boethius.     The  latter  (6th  century  B.C.)  wrote 
a  treatise  on  the  Greek  modes,   "De  Musica".    As  presented 
there,  the  Modes  were  destined  to  form  the  basis  of  the 
future  Christian  Church  Music. 

Roman  culture  fell  so  low  in  all  respects  that  it 
had  to  be  left  to  some  other  faction  to  give  new  life  to 
the  progress  of  the  arts  to  encourage  its  further  development. 
The  heathen  and  classical  ages  had  contributed  to  the  full 
extent  of  their  ability,  and  could  do  no  more."'" 


1.  Emil  Naumann,  The  History  of  Music  (        )  Vol.  I,  p.  165. 
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With  the  advent  of  Christianity  new  horizons  were 
opened  in  Music.     For  Paganism,  the  plastic  arts  had  served 
well  enough.     Its  adherents  likened  their  G-ods  to  human 
forms  and  could,  therefore,  dedicate  their  arts  of  sculpture 
and  painting,  to  portraying  their  G-ods.    But  Christianity 
was  different;  its  emphasis  was  away  from  earthly  human  things 
There  was  a  dire  necessity  for  a  new  art,  not  inferior  to 
and  dependent  on  poetry  or  the  drama,  but  rather  capable  of 
ruling  the  soul  and  mind  and  elevating  the  human  spirit  high 
above  wo drily  thoughts;  an  art  that  could  soar  into  the  realms 
of  the  ideal  which  words  could  not  adequately  suggest,  nor 
painting  portray. Thus,  from  relative  unimportance,  the 
tonal  art  alowly  struggles  forth,  gradually  forming  itself 
into  the  pure  exalted  music  we  finally  reach  in  Dufay.  It 
is  a  slow  painful  awakening  however. 

We  find  it  necessary  here  to  divide  this  development 
into  two  branches,  the  secular  and  the  religious. 

During  the  first  eight  centuries  of  Christianity, 
the  Church  Chant  remained  exclusively  homophonous.     The  old- 
est of  the  Christian  chants  are  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  origin. 

St.  Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan,   (340-597)  is  one  of  the 

1,  Albert  Lavignac,  Music  and  Musicians  (1903)  p.  387. 
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first  known  to  work  out  a  firm  foundation  for  church  music. 
He  preserved  four  of  the  Greek  modes,  later  called  the 
"authentic  modes".    These  were  the  Dorian,  Phrygian,  Lydian, 
Mixolydian.^*    These  do  not  coincide  with  the  Greek  names  of 
the  same  scales,  however.     The  names  became  mixed  "because 
the  Greeks  used  the  terms  "high  and  low"  In  a  sense  directly 
Opposite  to  modern  usage,     i.e.  in  tuning  their  lyre  they 
used  the  word  "high"  where  we  would  use  "low".     St.  Ambrose 
felt  it  necessary  to  make  changes  in  Church  Music  because  at 
that  time  secular  tunes  were  creeping  into  the  Church  ser- 
vice  and  robbing  it  of  much  of  its  dignity.      We  find  that 
throughout  church  music  history,  secular  music  is  always 
trying  to  make  itself  heard  and  continuall3r  has  to  be  "put 
back  in  line".     The  old  ecclesiastics  refused  to  allow  se- 
cular influences  to  corrupt  the  church.     Harmony,  such  as  it 
was,  having  begun  outside  the  church,  was  not  recognized 
by  them  for  many  years. 

Concerning  church  music  again,  the  next  important 
steps  were  the  addition  of  four  Amrosian  modes  and  four 
plagal  modes,  each  authentic  mode  having  its  plagal,  be- 
ginning a  4th  below  its  own  "do". 

Pope  Gregory  established  the  "Schola  Cantorum",  a 

1.  Albert  Lavignac,  Music  and  Musicians  (1903),  p.  338. 

2.  Bauer  and  Peyser,  How  Music  Grew  (1939),  p.  71. 
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school  of  singing  at  Rome.  He  trained  the  singers  and  attempt 
to  establish  a  systematic  way  of  singing  for  all  Christian 
Churches.  Actual  performance  of  Church  Music  apparently  at- 
tained more  dignity  and  became  more  appropriate  to  religious 
ceremony.  Before  that  time  it  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  stunt 
at  the  end  of  which  the  congregation  waved  its  handkerchiefs 
if  they  enjoyed  the  performance.'  There  are  many  things 
Pope  Gregory  did  for  church  music.  He  did  nothing  for  har- 
mony, however.  Music  still  held  to  a  single  melodic  line. 
His  many  achievements  along  other  musical  lines  all  served 
to  raise  the  general  standard  of  music  as  an  art.  The  Gregor- 
ian Chant  which  he  perfected  gained  world  wide  recognition. 
Benedict  Biscop  came  from  England  to  receive  instructions 
that  he  might  carry  it  back  to  his  country. 1 

About  this  time  there  lived  a  man  in  England  called 
the  Venerable,  so  loved  and  respected  was  he  by  all.  Of 
music  he  says,   "Music  is  the  most  worthy,  courteous,  pleasant, 
joyous,  and  lovely  of  all  knowledge;  it  makes  a  man  gentle- 
manly in  his  deameanor,  pleasant,  courteous,  joyous,  lovely, 
for  it  acts  upon  his  feelings.    Music  encourages  us  to  bear 
the  heaviest  afflictions,  administers  consolation  in  every 
difficulty,  refreshes  the  broken  spirit,  removed  headache, 

1.  Bauer  and  Peyser,  How  Music  Grew  (1939),  p.  75. 
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and  cures  crossness  and  malandioly. M    This  statment  might 
well  be  written  by  a  modern  psychologist  concerning  the  pos- 
sibility of  musical  treatments  in  mental  cases  today.  The 
Venerable  Bede  used  the  Gregorian  Plain  Chant,  and  it  spread 
all  over  England,  thus  adding  dignity  and  beauty  to  the  Church 
service.    Also  due  to  his  love  of  music,  whenever  a  monastery 
sprang  up,  a  music  school  too  was  founded.^ 

Leaving  church  music  for  a  while,  we  find  that  the 
oldest  historic  document  on  harmony  of  the  middle  ages  is 
found  in  the  "Sentences  sur  la  musique"  by  Isidore  of  Seville, 
Bishop  of  Seville-^born  in  Cartagena  570  — died  April  4,  636. 

"Harmonic  music"  he  says,   "is  a  modulation  of  the 
voice;  it  is  also  a  concord  of  many  sounds  and  their  sound- 
ing together.     It  would  not  seem  that  he  uses  the  word  har- 
mony in  the  modern  sense  anymore  than  did  the  Greeks.  His 
use  of  the  term  is  almost  identical  with  that  which  the 
G-reeks  used  to  designate  melody. 

Aurelien  de  Reome,  the  first  author  to  write  on  music 
following  Isidor,  began  by  dividing  music  into  harmonic, 
rhymic,  and  metric.     Concerning  the  harmonies,  he  said  that 
the  low  sounds  united  with  the  high  sounds  produced  a 
simultaneous  assembling  of  voices.     Remi  d'Auxerre,  who 
came  at  the  first  part  of  the  9th  century  defined  harmony 
as  "a  consonance  and  a  simultaneous  reunion  of  the  voices". 

1.  Bauer  and  Peysen,  How  Music  Grew  (1939),  o.  76. 
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To  return  to  Isidor,  there  Is  then  the  sense  of  "har- 
monic music"  which  he  fixed.     It  is  music  of  simultaneous 
sounds.     We  also  said  "the  symphony  is  the  accord  of  low 
and  high  sounds  either  in  voices  or  instruments.  Discords 
were  then  called  diaphony,  symphony  being  the  ooposite  of 
diaphony  which  was  composed  of  discordant  or  dissonant  voices. 
Isidor  counts  only  five  symphonies  as  concord,  —  the  8va, 
4th,  5th,  8va  and  5th,  double  8va;  whereas  Cassiodore  and 
others  of  the  middle  ages  count  six  —  those  above  plus 
the  8va  and  4th.     These  were  the  only  thoughts  on  music  of 
simultaneous  sounds  before  the  7th  century  and  these  were 
more  theorized  about  than  practised. 

During  the  7th  and  8th  centuries  music  theory  made 
little  progress  to  our  knowledge.    Religious  chants,  however, 
were  greatly  developed  by  the  Church  and  there  would  seem  to 
have  been  progress  made  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  9th  cen- 
tury harmony  was  allowed  in  the  papal  chapel,  and  there 
were  some  rules  governing  its  use.    This  is  attested  to  by 
the  Monk  of  Angoul€me.      He  said  that  Roman  chants  give  their 
art  of  organization  to  the  French,  —  that  is,  the  art  of  ac- 
companying a  melody  by  another  part,  vocal  or  instrumental, 
called  organum.^ 

1.  Coussemaker,  Hlstolre  de  1 'Harmonie  au  Hoy en  Age  (1852, 
p.  11. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  9th  Century  harmony  becomes 
more  generally  accepted  and  used  than  previously.    The  rules 
then  existing  are  unknown,  however.    This  is  not  the  very 
first  use  of  part  singing.    We  have  spoken  of  it  before. 
Also  if  the  Church  finally  accepted  it  we  can  be  fairly 
sure  it  had  been  experimented  with  and  used  for  some  time 
previously.     The  church  is  well  known  for  its  reluctance 
to  try  anything  new  or  unproven. 


II.  THE  BEGINNING-  OF  HARMONY  IN  DIAPHONY 

As  we  see  it,  harmony  and  its  actual  development  be- 
gan with  Hucbald,  —  not  through  organum  which  was  merely 
a  doubling  of  certain  voices  to  strengthen  the  melody  and 
accommodate  the  different  vocal  ranges,  but  rather  with  the 
beginning  of  diaphony.    He  changed  the  meaning  of  diaphony 
from  dissonance  to  a  double  sound.    He  called  it  diaphony  be- 
cause it  referred  to  separate  tones  heard  together  and  not  a 
single  melody. 

Hucbald  was  a  Benedictine  monk  of  St.  Armand  in 
Flanders  at  the  end  of  the  9th  and  the  beginning  of  the  10th 
Century.    He  was  identified  with  music  all  his  life,  and  was 
the  first  man  to  treat  harmony  in  a  way  understandable  to  us 
today.    His  works  are  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  history 
of  art.    Hucbald  calls  "Symphony"  an  agreeable  concord  of 
separate  sounds  joined  together,  an  agreeable  mixture  of 
certain  sounds.    He  keeps  the  six  symphonies  used  by  his 
predecessors.     At  his  time  it  was  not  called  harmonic  music, 
but  organum  or  diaphony.     "One  called  a  song  composed  of 
symphonies,  diaphony  or  organum"  says  Hucbald.^ 

The  religious  part  singing  known  as  sacred  organum 
employed  only  the  4th  and  5th,  but  another  method,  "profane" 

1.  Coussemaker,  Hjstoire  de  1 'Harmonie  au  Hoy en  Age  (1852) 
p.  15. 
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or  secular  organum,  was  also  in  use.     This  latter  type  em- 
ployed the  2nd  and  3rd  which  made  for  less  harsh  progress- 
ions, and  added  more  variety.    Actually  the  secular  organum 
rather  than  the  sacred  organum  seems  to  have  been  the  pioneer 
in  harmonic  progress,  because  going  forward  to  1322,  we  find 
an  edict,   "De  Vita  et  honestate  clericorum"  of  Pope  John  XXIII 
at  Avignon,  forbidding  the  use  of  secular  organum  at  eiairch 
festivals,  as  too  Mundane.1    Possibly  at  first  the  secular 
type  was  allowed  in  the  church,  but  as  it  pressed  forward  it 
became  too  daring  for  the  conventional  ecclesiastics,  there- 
fore the  two  paths  separated.     It  is  with  secular  music,  as 
we  shall  see  later,  that  the  greatest  imoetus  is  given  to 
the  slowly  progressing  harmony.    The  part  of  the  church  in 
music  should  not  be  belittled  however,  because  later  we  find 
the  reckless  secular  tendencies  running  away  with  themselves 
and  the  church  acting  as  the  stabilizer.     Both  characteris- 
tics are  valuable,  the  finely  controlled  dignity  of  the  re- 
ligious and  the  freer  fresh  courage  of  the  secular,  in  devel- 
oping music  to  its  rightful  standing  as  one  of  the  fine  arts. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  sacred  organum  of  the  10th 
century  is  nearly  unbearable  to  us,  many  ecclesiastics  write 
of  the  "sweet  organum"  of  their  time.     Apparently  it  was 
thoroughly  approved  and  enjoyed.    Hucbald  recommends  a 

1.  Emil  Naumann,  The  History  of  Music  (19     ),  p.  207. 
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"moderate"  time  in  singing,  and  vocally  performed,  the  4ths 
and  5ths  do  not  annoy  us  as  they  might  if  otherwise  presented. 
Hucbald  does  not  himself  claim  to  be  the  originator  of  the 
system  of  5ths,  as  he  speaks  of  it  as  having  been  already 
known.    However  it  is  to  him  that  we  are  indebted  for  having 
noted  and  fixed  its  theoretical  basis  so  that  progress  could 
be  made  from  that  point.    He  established  a  real  beginning  of 
polyphonic  music  with  recognition  of  its  harmonic  basis. 

People  have  often  wondered  why  consecutive  5ths  should 
be  the  first  step  in  the  evolution  of  harmony.    As  we  have 
said  before,  the  first  use  of  5ths  and  4ths  was  not  for  the 
sake  of  variety  or  part  singing,  but  merely  considered  a 
way  of  strengthening  the  melody  and  at  the  same  time  accom- 
modating the  different  vocal  ranges.    Furthermore,  there 
seems  to  be  a  natural  tendency  for  the  amateur  to  resort 
to  singing  in  perfect  5ths  with  the  melody  when  "harmoniz- 
ing" today.    If  one  listens  to  a  community  sing  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  more  daring  inexperienced  tenors  will  often 
soar  along  a  5th  above  or  4th  below  the  melody.    These  conse- 
cutive 5ths  then,  would  seem  to  be  perfectly  normal  imple- 
ments for  the  novice  in  music  to  employ.     It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  Russia  used  them  up  to  the  12th  century.  Ice- 
land, being  pretty  much  cut  off  from  the  general  influence 
of  European  Art,  still  does  its  folk  singing  in  this  method. 
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The  province  of  Alemtejo  in  Portugal  is  also  said  to  do  most 
of  its  part  singing  in  4ths  and  5ths.     Also  this  method 
has  been  found  in  songs  of  uneuropeanized  South  African 
tribes:     from  a  European  point  of  view,  all  these  peooles 
have  developed  only  to  the  9th  century  harmonically.  They 
are  living  examples  of  first  experiments  in  part  singing  em- 
ploying the  consecutive  5ths  and  4ths.^    This  seems  to  be 
the  first  step  in  the  natural  development  of  harmony. 

Upon  considering  Hucbald's  works  a  little  more 
specifically  we  find  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  diaphony: 

(1)  A  song  accompanied  by  1,  2,  or  3  parts  which  fol- 
lowed it  by  direct  movements  in  8vas,  4ths,  5ths,  double 
8vas,  8vas,  and  5th,  8va  and  4ths,  with  redoubling  of  these 
intervals  in  a  higher  or  lower  part  (sacred). 

(2)  Two  parts  only,  melody  and  organum,  but  the  or- 
ganum  accompanying  the  melody  by  moving  either  directly, 
obliquely,  or  contrary  to  it,  using  other  intervals  than 
those  ranged  under  the  name  of  symphony.     (the  above) 

An  example  of  the  second  type  of  diaphony  from  Huc- 
bald's book  "Manuel  de  Musique"  shows  one  the  unison,  second, 
minor  4th,  and  5th  in  use.    Also  one  notes  the  three  motions, 
parallel,  oblique,  and  contrary,  which  constitute  one  of  the 
principal  elements  of  modern  harmonic  music. 


1.  Oxford  Companion  to  Music  (1877),  p.  397. 
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Shls  tyoe  of  diaphony  is  a  real  progress  for  harmony. 
It  is  this  which  began  the  departure  from  the  sterile  art 
of  monotonous  succession  of  the  same  intervals.     It  opened 
the  way  to  the  many  combinations  which  raised  harmony  to  its 
present  highly  developed  state  as  an  organized  art. 

In  the  11th  century  we  have  G-ui  D'Arezzo,  a  capable 
musician  in  many  respects.    He  was  a  noted  singer  and  expert 
teacher,  and  in  1026  was  called  to  Rome  by  the  Pope  to  ex- 
plain his  system.     He  did  not,  however,  really  change  the 
state  of  diaphony.     The  explanations  and  examples  of  G-ui 
from  his  "Micrologue" ,  the  only  one  of  his  works  where  he 
speaks  of  it,  show  diaphony  to  be  in  about  the  same  condition 
as  before.    Here  is  his  definition  of  it:     "Diaphony",  says 
he;  that  one  calls  organum,  implies  the  separation  of  the 
voice  —  and  the  separated  voices,  one  from  the  other  sound 
differently  in  harmonizing,  or  harmonizing  in  sounding  dif- 
ferently".   After  having  stated  how  diaphony  is  practised 
in  his  time,  doubtless  in  Italy,  he  gives  a  three-part  ex- 
ample composed  of  a  melody,  a  paj?t  a  5th  above  and  a  part 
a  4th  below.     This  is  the  same  as  previous  examples  of  Huc- 
bald.    He  explains  the  type  of  diaphony  to  which  he  gives 
preference  because  he  said  the  type  then  in  use  was  h?rsh. 
They  both  seem  equally  crude  to  us,  but  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  intervals  he  used.    The  major  3rd,  major  2nd, 
minor  3rd  and  minor  4th  are  acceptable  whereas  he  doesn't 
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allow  the  minor  2nd  or  minor  5th.    The  minor  3rd  is  considered 
an  interval  of  secondary  quality,  while  the  4th  is  given 
primary  classification.     It  is  not  worthwhile  to  repeat  all 
the  rules  set  up  by  Guido.     It  is  worthwhile,  however,  to 
note  that  the  tendency  was  away  from  successive  octaves,  5ths, 
and  4ths.    Also  it  is  apparent  that  nearly  all  the  intervals 
were  in  use  then  if  not  entirely  accepted. 

Diaphony  tended  more  and  more  away  from  the  successive 
progressions  of  the  same  intervals.    Gradually  variety  crept 
in  and  crowded  out  the  monotonous  successions  of  intervals 
previously  employed. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  11th  century  this  diaphony 
of  intervals  in  various  motions,  somehow  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  diadactitions.    Jean  Cotton,  who  came  towards 
this  epoch,  did  not  speak  of  diaphony  by  intervals  and  similar 
motion.    He  says,   "Diaphony  is  an  ensemble  of  different  sounds 
conveniently  (easily)  united.     It  is  done  by  two  singers  at 
least,  in  such  a  way  that  one  takes  the  orincipal  melody  — 
the  other  by  different  sounds,  circles  easily  around  this 
melody  —  and  at  the  end  the  two  voices  join  in  a  unison 
or  octave.    This  kind  of  singing  is  usually  called  organum. 
"The  clarity  with  which  he  states  the  rules  shows  that  some 
quite  notable  modifications  were  made  following  Guido  Arezzo. 

At  the  last  half  of  the  11th  century,  we  find  varied 
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diaphony,  rather  than  the  old  successions  of  similar  inter- 
vals in  similar  motion,  expressed  for  the  first  time  by- 
Jean  Cotton,-*-    These  two  facts  exercised  a  big  influence  on 
harmonic  development. 


1.  Coussemaker,  Histolre  de  1 'Harmonic  au  Hoy en  Age  (1852), 
p.  26. 
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III.  PROGRESSION  OF  HARMONY  IN  DI SCANT 

Besides  diaphony  there  was  another  form  of  harmony 
which  exercised  a  strong  influence  on  both  the  music  of 
simultaneous  sounds,  and  on  diaphony  itself.    It  was  known 
as  di scant  from  the  end  of  the  11th  or  the  beginning  of 
the  12th  century.      The  word  discant  came  from  the  word  "dis" 
two,  and  "cantus"  song,  that  is  to  say  two  songs  or  double 
songs. 

Many  writers  on  this  subject  make  no  distinction  be- 
tween diaphony  and  discant.     Couseemaker  however,  gives  a 
clear  definition  of  each  style,  and  succeeds  in  clarifying 
this  stage  of  development  as  does  no  other  writer  known  to 
us.    Discant,  he  says,  originated  intwo  parts:  the  principal 
melody,  called  the  tenor,  and  the  accompanying  part,  the  dis- 
cant.   Later  the  tenor  was  accompanied  by  many  parts  which 
were  called  "motet,  triplum"  or  "quadruplum"  accordingly 
as  they  composed  three  or  four  parts.     The  point  of  distinc- 
tion between  discant  and  diaphony  is  that  discant  was  a  mea- 
sured   counterpoint  whereas  diaphony  was  a  counterpoint  sim- 
ply note  against  note,  not  subjected  to  the  measure.  Dia- 
phony is  often  in  writing,  wrongly  called  discant. 

Franco  of  Cologne  says  that  discant  is  the  harmonious 
joining  of  different  melodies.    These  different  songs  were 
adjusted  proportionately  by  longues,  breves,  and  semi-breves 
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and  were  represented  in  writing  by  different  figures.  This 
explanation  is  confirmed  by  Jean  de  Muris,  who  agrees  that 
simple  discant  was  that  in  which  all  the  parts  were  measured 
in  time,  as  opposed  to  the  other,  pure  organum  or  diaphony, 
which  was  not  measured  in  all  the  parts.     Diaphony  was  used 
long  before  discant.    Coussemaker  hunted  vainly  in  the  authors 
of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  for  the  origin  and  first  uses 
of  discant.    What  he  found  about  it  clearly  referred  to  a 
more  advanced  stage  of  the  art. 

Egidius  de  Murlna,  a  writer  of  the  fourteenth  century 
and  author  of  a  treatise  on  measured  song,  is  the  only  one  to 
Coussemaker 1 s  knowledge,  who  appeared  to  have  pointed  out 
this  primitive  method,  a  very  crude  method  without  doubt. 
Here  is  the  comment  found  in  the  analysis  of  M.  Danjou  who 
first  discovered  the  treatise  of  Egidius.     "In  order  to  join 
a  second  part  to  a  melody,  one  often  took  at  random  a  res- 
ponse, or  another  song.    Then  modifying  and  altering  the 
original  value  of  the  note,  one  adjusted  this  song  beneath 
the  principal  melody,  and  formed  then  a  second  part  or  tenor. 
If  one  wished  a  third  part  or  contra-tenor,  one  found  a 
third  song,  which  one  arranged  as  well  as  possible  with  the 
other  parts. " 

Jerome  de  Moravie  (c.  1200  A.D. ),  of  the  convent  of 
the  "Freres  precheurs  de  la  rue  Saint- Jacques",  of  Paris,  is 


the  author  of  a  treatise  on  music  unpublished  until  the 
late  19th  century.     This  document  revealed  many  names  of 
authors  and  many  musical  treatises  hitherto  unknown.  Chapter 
twenty-six  is  of  particular  interest  to  us  from  the  harmonic 
point  of  view.     It  contains  the  treatise  of  common  dlscant, 
the  treatise  of  Jean  de  G-arlande,  the  treatise  of  Franco 
of  Cologne  and  that  of  Pierre  Picard.     Also  mentioned  is  the 
dldactition,  Jean  de  Bourgogne.     These  treatises,  especially 
the  first  on  common  discant,  are  important  in  musical  his 
tory.    Historians  have  not  given  sufficient  attention  to 
the  documents  of  Jerome  de  Moravie.     They  serve  to  form  a 
point  of  demarcation  from  the  earliest  diaphonists,  Hucbald, 
Grui  d'arezzo  and  their  imitators.     The  earliest  rules  of 
discant  are  very  similar  to  those  of  diaphony.     The  docu- 
ment on  common  discant  calls  only  three  intervals  consonants 
—  the  unison,  fifth,  and  octave.    The  rest  are  considered 
dissonances,  more  or  less  pronounced.     Two  general  rules 
from  the  treatise  state  that  when  the  melody  ascends,  the 
discant  ought  to  imitate  in  the  octave,  and  when  the  melody 
descends,  the  discant  ought  to  imitate  in  fifths. 

A  treatise  of  G-ui  de  Chalis  from  the  monastery  of 
Citreaux  in  Bourgogne,  12th  century,  shows  considerable  pro- 
gress over  the  above.    When  the  melody  ascended  the  discant 
was  permitted  to  begin  at  will  on  the  octave,  fifth,  or  uni- 
son.    In  the  case  of  the  discant  descending,  it  could  begin 
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on  the  fourth  or  unison.    Also  much  more  freedom  was  allowed 
in  resolutions. 

The  di scant  of  Jerome  de  Moravie  abandons  the  use 
of  the  fourth,  but  progresses  to  the  use  of  intermediary  or 
passing  tones.     This  latter  step  is  particularly  worthy 
of  note  for  two  reasons.     Discant  becomes  definitely  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  old  diaphony.    Also,  it  was  through 
passing  tones  and  suspensions  that  the  ear  became  accustomed 
to  all  the  intervals  and  this  above  all  apeeded  the  progress 
of  harmony.    The  parts  were  allowed  much  more  freedom  of 
motion  which  led  to  the  possibility  of  avoiding  successive 
fifths. 

The  fifth  document  from  Coussemaker  reveals  that  in 
the  12th  century  consecutive  fifths  were  avoided,  and  that 
the  up  to  then  "dissonant"  thirds  and  sixths  were  permitted 
when  used  in  contrary  motion.     There  is  another  distinguish- 
ing feature  between  discant  and  diaphony.     The  discant  was 
above  the  melody  whereas  in  the  old  diaphony  the  added  part 
was  below  the  melody. 

In  the  sixth  document  we  find  that  the  third  and  sixth 
were  used  much  more  freely;  and  that  passing  tones  were  in 
regular  use.     These  developments  Droduced  a  variety  in  the 
discant  which  the  fifth,  octave,  and  unison  in  even  notes 
could  not  hope  to  achieve. 


I. 
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In  document  no.  6,  the  problem  of  accidentals  arises 
for  the  first  time,  in  connection  with  the  tritone  and  the 
minor  fifth.1 

Although  first  attempts  at  harmony  were  hampered  by- 
numerous  rules  and  untrained  ears,  gradually  the  many  dif- 
ficulties were  overcome,  and  real  progress  began.     The  same 
has  been  equally  true  in  other  fields.     Strong  opposition  to 
the  new  and  reluctant  abandoning  of  the  old  has  always  been 
the  case.    Once  the  primary  steps  are  taken  however  and  the 
most  difficult  period,  such  as  this  early  stage  in  music, 
is  passed,  natural  free  development  follows. 


1.  Coussemaker,  Hjstoire  de  1 'Harmonie  au  Hoy en  Age  (1852) 
p.  39. 
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IV.  EARLY  SECULAR  MUSIC 


Bauer  says  of  music  up  to  this  time  that  it  might  be 
called  "on  purnose"  music.     A  parallel  development  was 
that  of  popular  song.    The  peoples  of  the  world  have  always 
had  their  own  spontaneous  folk  songs,  developing  freely  and 
naturally  apart  from  rules  and  regulations.    Had  it  not  been 
for  the  Troubadours,  Trouveres,  and  Minnesingers  we  might 
know  only  a  very  little  of  the  secular  development  of  music 
in  the  middle  ages.    Through  them  also  this  style  of  music 
developed  rapidly  and  far  surpasses  the  slow  careful  steps 
of  the  church  music.    It  comes  closer  to  modern  music  in  its 
progress  than  church  music  does  for  3  centuries  after  the 
Troubadour  movement  died  out.l 

Each  country  had  its  "strolling  musicians".     In  Ger- 
many these  songsters  were  more  or  less  tramps  and  idlers.  The 
strolling  players  and  showmen  who  travelled  the  countryside 
lent  recruits  for  the  "Troubadors"  of  Italy.    In  France  they 
did  not  perform  their  own  songs,  but  were  represented  by 
Jongleurs  from  shows  of  various  kinds.     It  should  be  under- 
stood that  the  music  sung  by  these  minstrels  was  the  folk 
music  of  the  people  of  G-aul,  G-ermany,  and  Italy.     These  men 
were  but  performers  of  their  national  music.  ^    Due  to  their 

1.  Bauer  and  Peyser,  How  Music  Grew  (1959).  p.  87. 

2,  Emil  Naumann,  The  History  of  Music  (19    ),  p.  228. 
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cleverness  of  presentation,  their  skillful  musicianship  in 
accompanying  themselves  and  their  individual  rhythmic  sense, 
they  were  able  to  hold  both  the  public  aoproval  and  that  of 
royalty  for  two  centuries.     The  material  we  have  of  secular 
music  of  this  time  is  scarce  as  it  is,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  these  wandering  minstrels  that  period  might  well  have 
been  a  complete  blank  in  music  history. 

We  will  not  stop  here  for  a  complete  history  of 
these  people,  interesting  as  it  is,  for  there  are  innumerable 
names  connected  with  historical  anecdotes.    Rather  let  us 
look  at  what  is  actually  known  of  their  musical  style. 
There  are  two  important  factors:     First  their  tonality,  and 
secondly  their  use  of  harmony.    The  difference  between  the 
fresh  appealing  melodies  of  the  troubadours  and  the  austere, 
dignified  melodies  of  the  church  is  strikingly  apparent. 

For  some  time  music  historians  stated,  and  some  still 
insist  that  the  music  of  the  Troubadours  and  Trouveres  was 
essentially  melodic  and  contributed  little  to  the  harmonic 
development  of  music.     True,  their  music  was  to  a  great  ex- 
tent melodic,  but  from  further  research,  mainly  that  of 
Coussemaker,  we  find  that  many  Trouveres  were  harmonists. 
The  manuscript  of  Montpellier  establishes  this  fact  without 
doubt.    One  finds  that  the  Trouveres  composed  not  only  in 
motets,  trios,  and  quartets,  but  that  they  made  some  verses 

1.  Emil  ^aumann.  The  History  of  Music  (19     ),  p.  228. 
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especially  adjusted  to  part  singing.     In  fact  the  Trouveres 
composed  in  all  the  known  forms  of  that  time.     Although  we 
now  know  it  to  be  untrue,  Adam  de  la  Hale  was  until  recently 
considered  to  have  been  the  only  harmonic  Trouvere.    We  have 
seen  that  the  art  of  writing  in  many  parts  had  been  cultivated 
by  a  great  number  of  Trouveres;  among  other  by  G-uillon  Ferrant, 
Moniot  d* Arras,  Moniot  de  Paris,  le  Prince  de  Moree,  Thomas 
Herri er.    But  none  of  these  could  compare  with  the  celebrated 
artist  Adam  de  la  Hale. 

To  go  back  to  tonality:    —  Our  sensations  in  tonality 
are  based  on  one  scale.    Many  of  the  trouveres  used  the 
Lydian  and  Hypolydian  scales  —  which  correspond  to  scales 
beginning  on  our  tones  fa  and  do.    Therefore,  these  composi- 
tions had  a  truly  modern  tonality. ^    They  are  amazingly 
similar,  both  raelodically  and  rhymically,  to  those  of  today. 
The  statement  in  Grove's  Dictionary  that  the  period  of  the 
rise  of  harmony  is  the  period  of  the  decay  of  the  old  tonality, 
applies  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  similarly  as  in  the 
16th  century.    The  old  modes  are  wholly  melodic  in  feeling 
whereas  the  major  scale  is  harmonic  and  inseparable  from 
the  harmonic  system.     In  reverse  consideration  one  may  easily 
note  that  the  occasional  modern  use  of  the  old  modes  often 
results  in  abandoning  our  harmonic  system,  and  thinking 
melodically  again,  using  the  old  consecutives  of  organum  and 

1.  Theatre  Francais  au  Moyen  Age  (1859),  Introd.  
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faux-bordon. 

Until  recently  the  burden  of  proof  that  the  Trouveres 

were  harmonists,  rested  in  such  ambiguous  references  as  the 

fact  that  they  used  flat  bridged  instruments  the  playing  of 

which  necessarily  implied  the  sounding  of  two  or  more  tones 

together.    However,  with  the  findings  of  Coussemaker  in  his 

studies  of  the  Montepllier  manuscript,  there  seems  to  be  no 

doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  a  great  many  of  the  Trouveres  knew 

and  cultivated  the  art  of  part  writing.     Some  of  the  names 

revealed  were  G-illon  Ferrant,  Moniot  d' Arras,  Moniot  de  Paris, 

le  Prince  de  Moree,  Thomas  Herrier,  and  the  already  well 

known  Adam  de  la  Hale.    Many  of  the  national  folk  song  forms 

date  back  to  this  period  of  the  Minstrels,  Minnesingers  and 

Trouveres.    In  France  there  was  the  Chanson,  in  German:/ ♦  the 

Lied,  in  England  the  Song  and  G-JLee,  in  Italy  the  Fro t tale, 

the  Vilotte,  the  Canzonet.     The  old  French  Chanson  was  a 

favorite  form  of  the  rising  contrapuntists  in  the  Netherlands 

1 

as  well  as  France,      There  was  also  the  Motet,  Rondel,  and 
Pastourelle  —  These  were  all  favorite  forms  of  the  wandering 
musicians  from  the  12th  century  on.    We  find  though  that  to 
the  Trouvere  goes  not  only  the  honour  of  having  cultivated 
musical  art  from  the  melodic  point  of  viexv,  but  also  that 
of  having  made  progress  by  the  Invention  and  putting  to  use 

1.  Dr.  Frederic  Ritter,  The  History  of  Music  (1884).  p.  111. 
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of  harmonic  procedures.  Up  to  just  recently  these  have  been 
attributed  to  a  later  period  in  music  history. 

It  is  worthwhile  to  consider  a  few  of  the  Trouveres 
of  whose  works  we  have  examples  from  the  Montpellier  Manus- 
cript, although  the  known  facts  of  this  period  are  very 
limited. 

The  first  is  G-illon  Ferrant,  we  only  have  examples 

of  his  works.    When  one  studies  his  music  from  the  melodic 

side  it  aooears  tc  be  skillfully  composed.  Harmonically 

this  is  not  the  case.     There  seems  to  be  more  difficulty  in 

managing  the  parts. 

Jehan  de  la  Fontaine,  however  would  seem  to  have 

been  a  composer  of  great  merit.    This  is  clearly  revealed 

by  his  skill  in  the  harmonic  composition  of  his  motet. 

Of  the  two  Moniots,  D 'Arras  and  de  Paris,  the  second 

would  seem  to  have  been  the  abler  musician.    He  excelled  in 

Pastourelles  and  Chansons,  employing  easily  singable, 

rhythmic  melodies. 

Le  Prince  de  la  Moree,  originally  thought  only  a 

poet,  aopears  aiso  to  have  oeen  a  musician,     i'he  manuscript 

includes  a  tnree  part  motet  by  this  composer. 

Thomas  Harriers  is  also  included  here  seem  to  have 

been  a  fairly  facile  harmonist.     Also  included  in  the  Manus- 

1 

crir>t  are  many  works  of  anonymous  composers. 

1.  Cpussemaker,  L 1  Art  Harmonioue  aux  XIIe  et  XIIIe  Giecles 
(1665)  t>.  197.   
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That  trouvere  most  consistently  showing  a  fairly 
clear  idea  of  tonality  in  the  modern  sense,  and  often  writing- 
in  the  major  mode,  is  Adam  de  la  Hale.     He  was  until  recently 
considered  the  only  harmonic  trouvere.    We  have  seen  that  the 
art  of  Dart  writing  was  cultivated  by  many  trouveres,  but 
Adam  was  their  superior.    When  one  examines  his  harmonic  works 
this  becomes  only  too  evident.    Without  doubt,  he  owes  this 
to  the  studies  which  he  began  at  the  monastery  of  Vaucelles, 
and  completed  later  at  the  University  of  Paris.     Adam  lived 
at  about  1240.     He  composed  the  earliest  type  of  comic  opera; 
"Le  jeu  de  Robin  et  de  Marion"  given  at  the  court  of  Naples 
in  1285.    He  composed  in  many  forms,  possibly  favoring  the 
rondell  and  the  motet.    The  Rondel  was  a  type  of  di scant 
in  which  the  three  parts  sang  the  same  words.     It  had  for  its 
basis  a  melody  usually  invented  by  the  composer,  sometimes 
a  borrowed  popular  tune.     Adam  being  a  skillful  musician, 
composed  original  melodies  and  rarely  went  elsewhere  for 
his  material.     The  motet  was  essentially  a  musical  poem, 
the  melody  being  inseparable  from  the  text.     It  was  a  har- 
monic  composition.    The  oldest  motets  were  composed  of  a 
principal  part  which  sang  the  text,  while  an  accompaniment 
consisting  of  a  fragment  of  a  plain  chant  or  a  popular 
melody  was  done  vocally  or  instruraentally.    This  fragment 
which  one  called  the  "tenor,  "  doubtless  because  it  was  sup- 
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posed  to  hold  the  voice  on  pitch  and  in  rhythm,  was  a  known 
familiar  motive.     Later  the  motet  took  a  very  artistic  form. 
It  became  a  three  or  four  part  composition  harmonically  con- 
ceived.    Each  part  had  different  words,  the  tenor  serving 
the  same  purpose  as  formerly,  was  still  a  familiar  melody. 
The  motets  of  three  or  four  parts,  especially  those  with  French 
words,  seemed  to  have  been  compositions  in  which  each  part 
had  a  special  role;  the  union  of  all  cresting  a  harmonic 

ensemble  as  the  modern  artist  desires  in  his  trios,  quartets, 

1 

or  choral  works. 

However,  although  the  old  composers  may  have  had 
similarideas  to  those  of  modern  musicians,  the  restraints 
and  limitations  of  their  methods  prevented  their  realization. 
With  Adam  de  la  Hale  there  is  marked  progress  in  the  develop- 
ment of  harmony.     He  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  use 
to  any  extent  the  consonance  of  the  3rd  and  its  inversion 
the  6th,  bringing  into  the  discant  a  sweetness  hitherto  un- 
known.   He  also  tried  the  use  of  the  perfect  chord,  without, 

however,  entirely  abandoning  the  system  of  consecutive  4th 
2 

and  5ths. 

In  summarizing  the  contributions  of  these  early  se- 
cular composers,  we  find  that  they  served  as  a  fresh  invigorat- 
ing impulse  in  musical  development.    They  are  the  first  to 

1.  Coussemaker,  Oeuvres  Completes ,  Adam  de  la  Hale  (1872) 
Introd. ,  p.  LXXIV. 

2.  Albert  Lavignac,  Music  and  Musicians  (1903),  p.  394. 
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make  steps  away  from  the  melodically  conceived,  modal  ec- 
clesiastical music.    They  were  apparently,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  the  first  to  sense  the  importance  of  estab- 
lishing a  tonality  in  harmonic  music.     Their  importance  in 
the  development  of  the  early  stages  of  harmonic  music  is 
obvious  when  serious  consideration  is  give  to  their  works. 
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V.     FRENCH  SCHOOL 


From  the  12th  century  music  began  its  true  develop- 
ment as  an  art.     It  was  no  longer  the  hobby  of  single  com- 
posers, here  and  there,  but  an  art,  although  still  in  its 
infancy.    As  such  it  became  the  object  of  study  of  many 
skilled  and  brilliant  men.     Every  country  had  its  represen- 
tatives in  music  history  from  that  time  forward.    Each  de- 
veloped her  own  particular  style  as  was  true  in  all  the  arts. 
The  guiding  influence  centered  first  in  France,  at  Notre-Dame 
in  Paris.    As  this  group  lost  its  fresh  inventive  powers  the 
G-allo-Belgians  assumed  the  lead,  and  the  Netherland  School 
continued  the  development.    Thus  the  history  of  music  and 
growth  of  harmony  progressed  in  first  one  center,  then  another, 
through  the  ages  down  to  the  present  day. 

We  find  in  many  books  that  the  first  period  in  develop- 
ment is  called  the  Polyphonic  Period.    As  we  are  interested 
in  harmony,  this  music,  conceived  along  melodic  lines,  may 
appear  to  be  out  of  our  line  of  Interest.     It  seems  to  us 
however,  that  the  original  purpose  of  part  writing  was  har- 
monic, the  sounding  of  two  tones  together.     Furthermore  its 
development  depended  on  its  acceptance  by  the  human  ear. 
For  years  musical  progress  was  curtailed  because  its  har- 
monic effect  was  displeasing  to  the  human  ear.  Counter- 
point might  be  defined  as  the  writing  of  two  or  more  melodies 
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so  that  they  sound  well  when  clayed  simultaneously.     The  em- 
phasis is  on  the  harmonic  effect  here  again.     Four  of  the 
world's  loveliest  melodies  could  be  performed  simultaneously, 
and  yet  result  only  in  harshness  and  unpleasant  sounds.  There- 
fore the  harmonic  is  always  present  and  final  effects  in 
part  writing  are  dependent  upon  it  always;  whereas,  the  melodic 
is  rather  a  style  of  part  writing.     Counterpoint  cannot 
divorce  itself  from  harmony,  which  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
is  the  foundation  of  all  types  of  music. 

Before  considering  the  composers  of  the  French  school 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  they  composed  mainly  in 
three  countrapuntal  forms,  first  there  was  the  motet  which  we 
have  already  considered.     Secondly,  the  Rondeau  or  Rondel 
was  extensively  used.    We  have  seen  this  also  in  the  books 
of  Adam  de  la  Hale  —  The  Rondeau  was  characteristically 
secular  whereas  the  motet  might  be  either  sacred  or  secular. 
The  Conduit,   (conductus)  also  primarily  secular,  was  pre- 
sumably written  for  organ  or  other  instruments  of  that  time 
in  two,  three,  or  four  parts. 

Throughout  history  one  finds  that  the  socially 
awakened  cities  drew  to  themselves  the  learned  scholars 
and  teachers  who  joined  in  schools  for  the  advancement  of 
culture.     In  1180,  Paris  was  the  center  of  European  culture. 
Its  university  numbered  among  its  faculty  many  eminent 
musicians  whose  influence  was  felt  throughout  the  known  world. 
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For  the  sake  of  clarity  it  is  advisable  to  divide  the  efforts 
of  the  Parisian  Musicians  into  four  periods. 

The  first  extends  from  1100  to  1140  A.D.  and  Leonin 
is  the  first  master  of  note.     He  was  surnamed  "Optimus 
Organista"  by  his  friends,  due  to  his  excellence  as  an  or- 
ganist.   He  wrote  a  treatise  on  organ  playing,  dealing  es- 
pecially with  the  performance  of  gradual s  and  antiphonals. 
Also  in  this  book  is  a  collection  of  harmonic  accompaniments 
set  to  original  and  sacred  melodies. 

Leonin  was  succeeded  by  ^erotin,  also  an  able  organist 
and  dlscanter,  although  not  quite  Leonin1 s  equal.     He  was  a 
fairly  prolific  composer  for  that  period,  having-  written  many 
two,  three,  and  four-part  conduits  which  gained  a  fair  de- 
gree of  popularity  in  Paris.     His  compositions  and  those  of 
his  immediate  successors  formed  part  of  the  standing  reper- 
tory of  the  Notre-Dame  Choir,  notably  throughout  the  14th 
century. 

The  years  1140  to  1170  A.D.  mark  the  second  period 
of  development.     At  this  time  Robert  de  Sabillon  gained 
celebrity  as  a  "Dechanteur".    He  was  followed  by  Pierre  de 
la  Croix  who  was  especially  acclaimed  for  his  improvements 
in  the  system  of  notation.     According  to  Jean  de  Muris  of 
a  later  period,  Pierre  adopted  the  practise  of  setting  against 
the  breve  from  4  to  9  semi-breves.     Jean  de  G-arlande  a  con- 
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temporary  of  Pierre,  was  a  master  diadctition.    He  wrote  on 
both  mensural  music  and  music  theory,  showing  considerable 
improvement  in  the  latter.     He  and  another  Master  of  this 
period,  Aristote,  both  distlngusihed  between  three  types  of 
dissonance;  namely  the  perfect,  imoerfect,  and  middle.  Jean 
de  G-arlande  was  also  a  fine  composer,  using  original  il- 
lustrations in  both  his  lectures  and  writings.    Many  of  his 
fellow  musicians  borrowed  music  for  their  works,  not  being 
sufficiently  able  composers  to  use  their  own  material. 

We  finu  the  third  period  named  by  Coussemaker  "la  periode 
franconienne, "  as  it  included  the  two  Francos,  the  Older  and 
the  Younger.    Both  these  masters,  coming  in  the  same  period 
and  of  the  same  name,  distinguished  themselves  by  their  work 
in  the  field  of  mensural  music.      The  elder  was  born  in  Paris 
and  was  named  the  Parisian  Franco.    The  younger  is  called  the 
Cologne  Franco.     The  origin  of  the  improved  mensural  song  is 
accredited  to  the  former.     In  addition,  he  introduced  into 
the  choir  of  Notre-Dame  a  perfected  system  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations, and  also  clarified  the  system  of  various  note  values. 
Franco  of  Cologne  should  probably  be  considered  a  disciple  of 
the  Parisian  school,  this  being  by  no  means  a  belittling 
factor. 

He  was  both  a  theoretician  and  compo^ser,  some  of  his 
works  being  performed  as  late  as  the  14th  century  —  some  two 
hundred  years  after  his  lifetime.    Of  this  same  period  a  master, 
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whose  work  we  have  already  considered,   should  be  again  men- 
tioned, Jerome  de  Moravie.    Although  a  native  of  Austria, 
he  left  that  country  when  a  young  man,  to  spend  the  remainder 
and  better  part  of  his  life  as  a  music  master  in  Paris.  Many 
of  the  rules  laid  down  in  his  treatise  are  identical  with 
those  exercised  today. 

From  1230  to  1370  might  be  considered  the  fourth 
period.    Represented  by  Phillippe  de  Vitry,  Jean  de  Muris, 
and  Guillaume  de  Machaut,  this  era  has  been  considered  the 
period  of  "musica  nova".    These  men  were  the  exponents  of 
the  "ars  nova"  in  opposition  to  the  "ars  antiqua"  of  the 
two  Francos.    An  important  difference  between  the  two  is 
found  in  the  introduction  of  many  musical  signs  in  the  ars 
nova,  which  made  for  freer  t>art  movement.    Philippe,  Biship 
of  Meaux,  was  born  in  1270  A.D.  at  Vitry  near  Calais  and  died 
in  1330  A.D.     To  him  is  attributed  the  division  of  the 
semi-breve  into  two  minims,  and  also  the  use  of  the  semi- 
minima  or  crotchet.    His  works  are  quite  extensive.  Among 
them  are  the  "Ars  Contrapuncti  Magistre  Philippi  de  Vitriaco", 
the  "Ars  Nova"  and  the  "Ars  Compositionis  de  Motetis,  com- 
pelata  a  Philippo  de  Vitry,  Magistre  in  Musica".     Of  equal 
importance  as  a  comDOser  was  Jean  de  Muris  of  Normandy, 
1300-1370  A.D.     He  became  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  in  1530 
A.D.  and  later  Deacon  and  Canon.     Besides  being  a  learned 
musician  he  was  also  a  scholar  in  philosophy  and  mathematics. 
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From  his  writings  we  obtain  the  first  clear  definition  of 

discant  and  an  explanation  of  three  kinds  of  temoi  in  use 

at  his  time;  Lively,  Moderato,  and  Slow.     At  this  time  the 

oractise  of  embroidering  by  discant  became  greatly  misused  and 

tastelessly  employed,     Jean  de  Muris  reacted  violently 

against  these  inartistic  displays,  and  gave  many  an  impassione 

lecture  to  his  contemporaries  on  this  subject. 

The  last  master  we  consider  in  this  school  is  G-uillaujme 

de  Machaut.     He  was  born  at  Rethel  in  the  province  of  Chamoagnjp, 

in 

19^4  and  was  still  livingA Paris  in  1369.     Like  the  old  trou- 
veres,  Machaut  was  both  poet  and  musician.!    He  composed  the 
first  celebrated  mass  known  today,  the  Coronation  mass,  for 
the  coronation  of  Charles  V.     In  this  mass  are  found  the 
beginnings  of  the  style  utilized  by  Des  Pres  and  even  G-ombert 
and  Lassus  of  the  Netherland  School.     Considered  by  itself, 
however  this  Mass  is  not  a  good  specimen  even  of  early  poly- 
phony.   Parallel  5ths  and  8vas  are  used  to  excess;  a  practise 

which  had  been  already  prohibited  in  the  ars  nova.     Also  the 

2 

harmony  is  overwhelmingly  discordant.      Nevertheless,  his 
four  part  work  is  noteworthy  for  the  normal  completeness  of 
its  chords.    Both  the  3rd  and  5th  are  generally  present  and 
in  general  his  works  tend  to  harmonic  oroorietry.1 


1.  Emil  Nauman,  The  History  of  Music  (1887)  ops.  274-303. 

2.  The  Art  of  Music  (1915)  Vol.  I,  p.  231. 

3.  G-orve's  Musical  Dictionary  (1938)  Vol.  Ill,  p.  269. 
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After  Machaut,  Paris  continued  to  be  the  Music  cen- 
ter of  Europe  for  some  years  as  it  had  already  been  for  two 
centuries.     However,  its  prestige  gradually  lessened,  not  due 
to  a  decline  of  its  actual  original  power,  but  rather  to 
an  abuse  of  that  power. 

True,  the  standards  of  the  Notre  Dame  Masters  were 
scholarly  although  somewhat  uninteresting.     In  the  14th  cen- 
tury, deterioration  began  to  creep  in  as  the  singers  made 
a  display  of  their  ability  in  improvisation.  Musical 
writing  of  the  canons  and  rounds  was  done  in  a  type  of  short- 
hand presumably  understood  to  the  singers.     Their  interpre- 
tations became  abusive  rather  than  artistic  unfortunately, 
Chapel  singers  who  were  well  trained  in  the  correct  use  of 
accidentals,  began  to  take  liberties  in  their  performance 
of  the  venerable  plain-chant.     Carried  away  by  new  ideas  and 
with  complete  lack  of  constraint,  they  rendered  many  religi- 
ous chants  hopelessly  unrecognizable.     Pope  John  XXII  in  1322 
issued  a  formal  protest  of  this  profane  practise  that  vio- 
lated the  spirit  of  the  church  music  with  frivolous,  too 
rhythmic  ornamentations.     And  thus  the  Parisians  began  to 
lose  their  superiority  in  the  musical  word. 

It  must  be  granted,  nevertheless,  that  its  Masters 
contributed  largely  to  Music  Progress  in  their  scientific 
and  practical  labors.     First,  the  resources  of  notation 
increased.     Secondly,  double  counterpoint  was  cultivated 
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conslderably.     Thirdly,  there  was  greater  freedom  in  metre  and 
rhythm.     Lastly,  several  voices  became  more  nearly  independ- 
ent, snd  attention  was  paid  to  problems  involving  mensuration. 

In  a  finer  sense,  however,  they  did  not  ascend  to 
the  level  of  truly  artistic  composing.     They  had  no  idea  of 
"symetrical  arrangements,  based  upon  the  lines  of  a  pre- 
conceived design.     Their  highest  asoirations  extended  no 
farther  than  the  enrichment  of  a  given  melody  with  such  har- 
monies as  they  were  able  to  improvise  at  a  moments  notice. " 
True  comoosition  depends  for  its  existence  uDon  the  inventive 
and  selective  mind  of  the  composer  in  presenting  an  original 
musical  idea  in  all  its  various  forms;  the  finished  product 
is  a  work  of  art."1" 

We  must  therefore  consider  the  French  School  as  hav- 
ing accomplished  a  necessary  part  in  the  theoretical  develop 
ment  of  music  as  an  art;  and  look  to  the  next  school  for  the  as- 
cendance of  music  to  an  artistic  level. 


1.  The  Art  of  Music  (1915)  Vol.  I,  p.  233. 
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VI.     ENGLISH  MUSIC 

The  break  in  European  Music  history  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  that  has  been  so  ably  filled  in  by  Cousseniaker,  ap- 
parently has  yet  to  be  discovered  in  G-reat  Britain  —  In 
fact  this  oeriod  is  so  lacking  in  material  that  it  has  been 
completely  ignored  by  music  historians  until  the  time  of 
Dunstable,  and  even  then  material  is  light  -  Of  late  much 
of .his  music  has  been  found,  however. 

Evidently  the  practise  of  singing  in  parts  was  ob- 
served in  Great  Britain  from  a  very  early  period.    Mr.  William 
Chappell  in  his  "Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time"  quotes 
Gerald  Barry.     (1185)  "The  Britons  do  not  sing  their  tunes 
in  unison  like  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries,  but  in 
different  parts.     So  that  when  a  company  of  singers  meets 
to  sing  as  is  usual  in  this  country,  as  many  different  parts 
are  heard  as  there  are  singers,  who  all  finally  unite  in  con- 
sonance and  organic  melody. 

In  596  Augustine's  mission,  with  many  books,  was 
sent  to  England  by  Pope  G-regory.     From  this  time  Abbeys  and 
monasteries  increased  rapidly  in  number  and  each  one  studied 
and  developed  music.     Their  influence  cannot  be  underrated. 
Music  was  in  daily  use  and  considered  a  necessity  in  fine 
living.     One  abbey  of  particular  interest  to  us  was  that  of 

1.  William  A.  Barrett,  English  Glee  and  Part  Songs  (1886) 
p.  20. 
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Reading,  a  Benedictine  house,  founded  by  Henry  I  in  1121.  It 
became  rich  and  influential  and  was  a  home  of  art  and  learn- 
ing.    In  the  library  of  this  abbey  was  found  a  M.S.  of  the 
Reading  Rota,  a  round,   "Sumer  in  icumen  in. "    This  brings  us 
to  the  realization  that  all  music  was  not  church  music.  From 
prehistoric  times  there  were  always  glee-men  or  strolling 
minstrels.     Always  and  everywhere  there  was  folk  music.  Musi 
as  we  know  it  sprang  from  that  double  source,  church  and  se- 
cular music.     The  earliest  specimen  of  really  artistic  music 

in  the  world  therefore,  is  not  a  church  composition  but  a 

1 

poet's  song,  uttering  his  delight  in  spring. 

Ford  in  his  English  Music  says  "Just  as  there  must 
have  been  great  poets  before  Homer,  so  this  work  must  be  the 
fortunate  survivor  of  a  long  lost  school  that,  unhappily  for 
us  had.  no  enduring  medium  for  transmission  of  its  genius  to 
later  ages.       It  has  perfect  skill  in  execution,  commanding 
appeal  to  the  purest  emotions,  and  the  oower  to  leave  the 
mind  in  a  state  of  ecstatic  rest  or  emotional  contentment 
that  makes  one  oblivious  of  the  world  while  listening  or 
watching."      This  little  piece  would  then  seem  to  be  the 
first  truly  artistic  expression  in  its  field  known  to  us 
today. 


1.  H.  Orsmond  Auderton,  Eprly  English  Music  (1920)  p.  3. 

2.  Emest  Ford,  English  Music  (1912)  p.  41. 
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Continental  wars  in  England  and  on  the  continent, 

the  conquest  in  England  and  the  stern  repression  under  the 

Norman  rule  cannot  have  favoured  the  growth  of  music  as  an 

art,  yet  progress  was  made.     From  a  passage  in  "Anud  Avaros" 

by  Walter  Map,  we  now  know  that  rounds  were  common  among 

the  people  of  his  day,  1140,     This  form  of  canonic  art, 

therefore,  was  common  in  Enp'lish  folk  music  before  the 

Middle  of  the  13th  century  only  tentatively  finding  its  way 

into  church  music  some  200  to  250  years. later  with  Dunstable 
1 

and  Dufay. 

Of  the  150  yrs.  following .the  writing  of  "Sumer  is 
icumen  in",  we  know  little  or  nothing.     As  previously  stated, 
social  and  political  trouble  were  poor  soil  for  such  growth. 

One  of  the  earliest  writers  on  music  theory  was 
Walter  Odington,  monk  of  Evesham,  Worcestershire.     He  was  born 
at  the  close  of  the  12th  century  between  1180  and  1190.  In 
the  last  chapter  of  his  treatise,  Odington  treats  of  organum, 
or  the  composition  of  additional  parts  to  melodies  —  This 
Englishman  took  up  the  science  and  theory  of  music  where 
Franco  of  Cologne  had  left  off.     Odington  was  the  first  of 
many  musical  scholars  to  follow. 

Born  at  Norwich  in  about  1310,  we  find  Simon  Tuns ted 
who  became  an  English  Franciscan  Monk  and  Doctor  of  Divinity. 


1.  H.  Orsmond  Auderton,  Early  Enp'lish  Music  (1920)  p.  39. 
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A  treatise  which  shoxtfs  him  to  have  been  a  leader  in  early- 
musical  thought,  has  been  edited  by  Coussemaker. 

Following  Tuns ted,  Jean  de  Muris  was  the  next 
theoretician  of  importance.     His  dates  may  be  approximately 
stated  as  1330-1400.    Although  he  was  Chanter  in  the  Ndtre 
Dame  church  at  Paris  and  also  Doctor  and  Canon  of  Sorbonne, 
consensus  of  ooinion  states  him  to  be  English.  Coussemaker, 
as  we  have  shown,   speaks  highly  of  Jean  de  Muris. 

Also  in  this  group  that  might  be  called  the  school 
of  the  First  English  Musical  Authors,  is  John  Torksey.  A 
musical  treatise  is  attributed  to  him  in  which  he  deals  with 
ancient  time  tables  and  notation  of  the  period,  concords  and 
discords. 

Robert  Handle  came  early  in  the  14th  century,  a 
musical  treatise  dated  1326,  is  ascribed  to  him.  "Regulae 
cum  Maximo  Magistri.     Franconis  cum  additionibus  aliorium 
musicorum,  compilatae  a  Robert  de  Handlo. "     It  is  a  commentary 
on  Franco's  work,   "Ars  Cant us  Mensurabilis " . 

A  treatise,  highly  spoken  of  and  dealing  with  every 
phase  of  music  then  existing,  was  written  by  Thomas    Vfal sing- 
ham,  namely  "Regulae  Magistri  Thomae  Wals Ingham, "  about  the 
middle  of  the  14th  century  an  interesting  work  named  "Of  the 

Cordis  of  Musike"  was  written  by  Lionel  Power.     The  last  name 

1 

from  this  oeriod  is  Theinred,  who  lived  in  1371. 
1.  Frederick  Crowest,  British  Music  (1896)  p.  284. 
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It  is  aoparent  that  English  musicians  were  mainly 
theorists,  with  few  exceptions,  up  to  the  time  of  Dunstable. 
However,  their  work  must  be  in  no  way  belittled.     It  was 
through  their  effort  during  the  14th  and  15th  centuries, 
that  music  became  generally  accented  as  a  science.  "Sumer 
in  icumen  in"  had  been  written  long  before  this  r>eriod  to 
be  sure.     It  is  fairly  sound  proof  of  an  early  13th  century 
English  school  of  Music  which  far  surpassed  the  Netherlands 
School  of  that  same  oeriod. 

With  the  work  of  Dunstable  and  other  early  contra- 
puntists of  the  same  "oeriod,  Music  became  a  recognized 
field  of  study  worthy  of  the  efforts  of  the  Intellectuals. 

Dunstable  (c.  1400-1458)  was  not  only  a  musician,  • 
but  also  a  Mathematician,  astronomer  and  authority  on  geo- 
graphy.    As  quoted  by  many  authors  of  his  time,  Dunstable 
was  without  doubt  a  remarkable  personage.     He  was  both  well 
informed  on  music  theory,  and  an  able  composer.^"      In  England 
Dunstable  was  a  contemporary  of  Dufay  and  Binchols,  the 
G-allo-Belgians .     He  was  the  eldest  of  the  three,  and  there- 
fore many  claim  him  to  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  new  de- 
velopment of  the  Musical  art,  that  grew  and  spread  so  rapidly 

Dunstable's  works  indicate  that  he  must  have  been  a 
learned  scholar  and  very  cultured  gentlemen.    Without  doubt 

1.  Frederick  Corwest,  British  Music  (1896)  p.  321. 
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he  was  one  of  the  chief  formative  influences  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Kusic  as  an  art.     The  "0  Rosa  Bella"  of  Dunstable 
is  said  to  be  cuite  equal  to  anything;  of  Dufay's  produced 
some  SO  years  later. ^    Harmonically  he  helped  rid  music  of 
its  obnoxious  successions  of  fifths  and  octaves.     The  voice 
parts  were  simplified  and  the  music  displayed  a  steadier, 
more  effective  flow.     Fortunately  many  of  his  works  are  avail- 
able today.    Dunstable  was  the  founder  of  the  second  School 
of  English  Music.     From  his  time  forward,  as  was  also  true 
of  his  European  contemporaries  Dufay  and  Binchois,  Music 
iaade  rapid  progress  as  an  art  in  its  own  right. 

Of  English  music  then,  vie  may  say  that  it  progressed 
similarly,  possibly  more  rapidly  than  that  on  the  continent, 
but  necessarily  suffers  because  of  the  lack  of  actual  material 
remaining  concerning  its  development. 


1.  H.  Orsmond  Auderton,  Early  English  Music  (1920)  p.  39. 

2.  Frederick  Crowest,  British  Music  (1896)  p.  345. 
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VII.     G-ALL0-3ELG-IC  SCHOOL 

Following  the  Parisian  School  and  its  outgrowth,  is 
the  G-allo-3ellgic  school  which  Frew  up  in  the  orovinces  of 
Hennegau  and  Flanders.     This  conservatoire  formed  the  men- 
tal link  between  the  Parisian  school  and  the  great  Nether- 
lands school  to  follow.     Between  1360  and  1460  this  musical 
center  achieved  its  greatest  success.     Knowledge  disseminated 
mainly  from  Tournay,  the  center  of  activity.     Its  earliest 
masters  are  for  the  most  Dart  unknown,  possible  due  to  their 
development  in  the  shadow  of  the  French  master's  fame.  How- 
ever, an  invaluable  monument  to  these  G-allo-Belgic  masters,  o:  "i 
to  Dufay,  is  found  in  the  celebrated  Mass  of  Tournay.  Al- 
though technically  the  music,  having  been  written  at  the  end 
of  the  13th  century,  is  no  more  interesting  than  that  of 
Pe'rotin  and  Jean  de  G-arlande,  it  is  important  historically 
in  revealing  the  intermediate  steps  in  polyphonic  writing 
after  the  earlier  barbarous  attempts  at  part  writing. 

There  are  four  known  composers  from  this  period; 
Tapssier,  Carmen,  Cesaris,  and  Zeelandia,  the  immediate 
precursor  of  Dufay.    We  have  a  few  facts  concerning  Zeelandia 
alone,  who  apparently  flourished  in  the  period  elapsing 
between  the  Mass  of  Tournay  1330  and  the  birth  of  Dufay  1360, 
He  found  particular  displeasure  in  consecutive  fourths  and 
fifths  and  with  him  this  practise  practically  disappears. 
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A  treatise  bearing  his  name  shows  Zeelandia  to  have  been  a 
composer  of  four  t>art  chansons  and  also  a  teacher  of  some 
fame.     In  his  songs,  the  text  of  which  was  mainly  Flemish, 
he  gave  the  theme  to  the  high  treble  voice,  an  unusual  ar- 
rangement at  that  time.l 

The  first  comooser  of  whom  there  is  a  fairly  complete 
biography  is  G-uillermus  Dufay,  born  in  Hainault  shortly  be- 
fore 1400.  He  received  his  musical  education  as  a  chorister 
at  Cambrai.  From  a  letter  by  Philip  of  Luxembourg  to  the 
Chapter  of  Cambrai  we  learn  that  the  musical  services  there 
reached  a  high  degree  of  excellence  at  that  time.  Philio 
speaks  of  the  singing  in  the  Cathedral  as  surpassing  in 
beauty  all  heard  in  Eurooe.  Dufay  was  appointed  to  a  canonry 
at  Cambrai  in  November  of  1436  and  shortly  af terwards  appointed 
to  a  Canonry  in  the  Church  of  St.  Waldtrude  at  Mons.  Both 
these  offices  he  held  until  his  death.  From  1439  to  1446 
Dufay  also  occupied  the  ?4th  Prebendary  stall  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  St.  Donatus  at  Bruges.  It  was  probably  in  1437  that 
he  went  to  Savoy,  as  he  left  the  Papal  Chaoel  in  June  of  that 
year.  Also  during  that  time  came  his  presence  at  the  Court 
of  Burgundy  because  it  is  certain  that  he  resided  in  Cambrai 
from  1446  on.  A  temporary  visit  was  paid  to  Brussels  in 
1449,  and  from  thence  in  his  capacity  of  Canon  at  Waldetrude 

1.  Emil  Naumann,  The  History  of  Music  (1887)  p.  304. 
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he  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Chapter  at  Mons.     In  1451,  the 
Chapter  at  Cambrai  voted  a  sum  of  60  scuda  to  Dufay  for  his 
works.     Also  in  the  records  we  find  that  a  certain  Symon  re- 
ceived remuneration  for  copying  into  the  cathedral  music 
books  masses,  hymns,  and  other  musical  compositions  by  Dufay. 
in  145S  apparently  he  had  gained  some  fame  as  a  musician  be- 
cause while  in  3esancon  an  argument  arose  concerning  the  mode 
of  a  certain  antiohon.     Dufay  stated  it  to  be  in  mode  number 
II  rather  than  number  IV  as  others  asserted,  and  his  decision 
was  accepted.     Also,  that  his  reputation  was  not  comfine  &  to 
France  is  shown  in  a  letter  from  the  Florentine  organist 
Squarcialuoi,  date  May  1,  1467.     He  soeaks  of  the  great  esteem 
in  which  the  works  of  Dufay  were  held,  not  only  by  himself 
but  also  by  Pietro  and  Lorenzo  de  Medici.     On.  Nov.  27,  1474, 

Dufay  died  and  was  buried  as  was  his  wish,  in  the  chapel  of 
1 

St.  Etienne. 

Dufay  contributed  more  than  any  of  his  predecessors 
to  the  advancement  of  music  as  an  art.     He  regarded  the  variou||s 
forms  in  use  as  vehicles  of  artistic  emotional  expressions, 
not  technical  exercises  as  had  his  predecessors.     Dufay  was 
one  of  the  first  to  turn  to  secular  music  for  inspiration. 
The  profane  melodies  lent  themselves  easily  to  musical  treat- 
ment, Particularly  for  the  canonic  style  which  demanded 
simple,  recognizable  melodic  contours  anddefinite  rhymical 


1.  Sir  John  Stainer,  Dufav  and  his  Contemporaries  (1898)  o.5 
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accents,  characteristics  wholly  lacking  in  ecclesiastical 
1 

music        Dufay  end  his  contemporaries  were  in  deliberate  pur- 
suit of  euohony  for  its  own  sake.    Although  the  results  seem 
to  us  lacking  in  energy  and  vitality,  if  one  remembers  what 
preceded  this  style,  the  improvement  is  obvious.     In  place 
of  the  old  cantus  firmus  a  popular  melody  was  sanctioned. 
The  success  of  this  style  resulted  in  all  the  G-allo-BelgiC  com- 
posers following  suit,  and  secular  tunes  composed  by  the 
people  formed,  as  a  rule,   the  main  themes  of  the  mass.     In  three 
of  Dufay's  four  part  masses,  now  in  the  papal  chapel  library,  the 
melody  and  text  both  are  pooular  tunes  of  that  time.  The 
adaptability  of  popular  melodies  exemplifies  the  natural  per- 
fection in  the  development  of  secular  music,  contrasted  with 
the  artificial  compositions  of  the  masters  resulting  from  strict 
adherence  to  intellectual  rules.     Dufay's  tonal  improvements 
will  always  be  of  major,  importance.     Series  of  fifths  completely 
disappeared  and  many  awkward  harmonic  progressions  were  aban- 
donned.     He  adopted  the  "open"  note  style.     The  purest  style 
of  Canonic  writing  was  that  in  which  the  various  parts  imitated 
each  other  in  strict  form,  never  descending  to  the  use  of  the 
primitive  popular  Rota,  with  its  endless  phrases.     In  Dufay 
we  find  the  first  beginnings  of  this  style,  "interrupted" 
Canonic  oart-writing.     ^he  imitation  does  not  run  through  the 

1.   Cecil  C-rey,  The  History  of  Music  (1935)  p.  59. 
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whole  composition,  but  only  shows  itself  here  and  there. 

As  previously  noted,  possibly  the  most  important  step 
of  this  master  and  his  contemporaries  lies  in  their  recogni- 
tion of  the  value  in  euphonic  expression,    They  no  longer 
held  themselves  helplessly  bound  to  innumerable  rules  as  had 
their  predecessors.    Prior  to  that  time,  in  works  of  the 
old  French  School,  music  contained  no  true  euphonic  expression. 
It  was  merely  a  series  of  exercises  worked  out  in  strict  ad- 
herence to  every  known  rule.    Due  praise  should  be  given  Dufay 
for  his  twofold  aim;  the  development  of  the  contrapuntal  science 
in  order  to  further  the  possibility  of  beautiful  expression  in 
music.     It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  music  was  not  the  only 
field  to  undergo  a  change  in  this  period.     Art  made  somewhat 
similar  progress  led  by  the  Van  Eyck  brothers,  and  religious 
works  attained  devotional  contemplativeness  through  finer  ex- 
pression. 

With  Dufay  the  singing  range  was  extended.    Whereas  the 
Guidonian  scale  extended  from  low  G  to  high  E,  twenty  notes 
included,  Dufay  added  f,  g,  a  above  and  D,  E,  P  below.  This 
may  have  become  possible  because  of  the  highly  trained  voices 
and  resulting  improved  choir  singing  in  his  time.     Also,  Dufay1 a 
abler  composing  may  have  increased  the  facility  with  which 
higher  and  lower  tones  could  be  taken.^ 

1.  Emil  Naumann,  The  History  of  Music  (1887)  p.  303. 

2.  Sir  John  Stainer,  Dufay  and  his  Contemporaries  (1898)  p.6. 
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Gille  de  Bineh  or  Binchois  was  a  contemporary  of  Dufay 
and  also  an  accomplished  musician*    He  was  named  from  the 
town  of  Bins  where  he  was  born  in  1400.    Although  a  soldier  in 
early  life,  in  later  years  he  took  Holy  Orders.     Before  1425 
he  became  the  Chaplain  to  Philip  of  Burgundy,  and  in  1438 
he  was  presented  to  a  Canonry  at  St.  Waldetrudefs  in  Mons. 
His  name  appeared  with  that  of  Dufay  in  the  list  of  non-resi- 
dents summoned  from  Brussels  to  Mons  in  1449.    Until  the  time 
of  hi3  death  at  Lille  in  1460,  he  remained  in  the  service  of 
the  Dmke  of  Burgundy.''* 

Tinctor  says  that  the  name  of  Binchois  should  be 

immort^.  among  composers.    Dufay  and  Binchois  were  the  important 

masters  among  the  founders  of  the  Gallo-Belgic  School.  Of 

Binchois f  works  only  a  few  of  his  chansons,  motets,  and  one 

Mass  have  been  preserved.     Before  1482  the  fame  of  Binchois 

reached  Italy,  and  in  that  year  his  works  were  highly  praised 

by  Ramis  and  Gargoni.    Although  he  was  a  Belgian  and  did  not 

travel  extensively,  his  fame  was  sung  by  poets  of  Germany, 

p 

France  and  Italy. 

At  the  half  of  the  15th  Century  therefore,  we  find  that 
the  two  major  components  of  harmony  as  an  important  medium  of 
artistic  expression  were  firmly  established  and  remained  only 
to  be  further  developed  along  the  same  lines:  the  scientific 
approach  to  euphonic  expression. 

1.  Sir  John  Stainer,  Dufay  and  his  Contemporaries  (1898)  p.ll 

2.  Emil  Naumann,  The  History  of  Music  (1887)  p.  317. 
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PART  II. 

INTRODUCTION 

We  are  now  concerned  with  the  actual  harmonic  develop' 
ment  toward  an  artistic  level  as  it  may  be  traced  in  original 
compositions  of  the  old  masters.     Throughout  the  analysis  of 
their  works,  the  finished  oroduct,  modern  harmony  should  be  bou 
in  mind.     The  fact  that  continual  progress  was  made  toward  the 
ideal  fullfillment  of  harmony  as  previously  defined.     The  im- 
portant elements  to  be  noted  are  those  which  gradually  develop 
into  our  modern  conception  of  harmony,  the  tool  of  a  Fine  Art. 
The  two  essential,  inseparable  factors  are  unity  and  variety 
which  resolve  in  indisoluble  form  and  content.     These  do  not 
exist  apart  from  each  other.     To  change  the  form  is  to  change 
the  content  and  vice  versa.     Form  is  essential  in  presenting 
a  clear,  unconfused  impression  to  the  mind,  and  varied  content, 
or  variety  evokes  and  sustains  interest.     In  the  greatest  works 
of  art  these  two  elements  are  fused  to  the  finest  possible  de- 
gree in  a.  comprehensible  whole.     First  one  and  then  the  other 
becomes  submerged  and  apparently  ignored  in  the  preliminary 
stages  of  development  as  we  shall  see  in  the  illustrations  to 
follow;   certain  phases  persist  however  and  become  more  com- 
prehensive in  each  following  example.     Rather  than  considering 
each  illustration  in  comparison  with  modern  harmony,  therefore 
we  shall  instead  consider  each  as  a  stepping  stone,  in  relation 
to  the  preceding  developments. 

The  original  organum  of  plain  consecutive  4ths  and 
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5ths  was  in  itself  a  precisely  technical  form;  however  it  al- 
lowed no  variety  other  than  melodic.     In  the  introduction  of 
di aphony  and  di scant  there  was  a  comparatively  great  amount 
of  variety  in  interval,  but  the  form  was  discarded  to  a  great 
extent;  there  being  maintained  only  the  form  of  length  of  unit 
or  ohra.se.     This  amount  of  form  was  increased  by  the  doubling  03 
dividing  of  the  ohrase  at  ooints  of  rest.     A  fusion  of  form  and 
variety  resulted  by  combining  the  various  intervals  on  a  frame- 
work of  5ths,  this  combination  requiring,  as  always  concessions 
in  both  these  elements  of  art.    Whereas  these  intervals  were 
first  used  to  avoid  the  monotony  of  open  5ths,  finally,  because 
of  their  interest  they  were  used  to  enhance  the  comparative 
baldness  of  the  fifth.     Their  agre eableness  increased  through 
constant  hearing.     Their  use  began  to  assimulate  some  rules, 
or  form.     The  6th  was  used  to  approach  a  fifth  from  an  octave 
or  vice  versa,  thus  Insinuating  itself  into  the  mind  as  a 
gradually  more  normal  sound.     And  so  with  the  other  intervals, 
as  their  use  was  accented  and  their  usefulness  recognized,  form 
was  broadened  and  altered  to  cope  with  its  new  ingredient. 
The  interval  of  a  3rd  became  prominent  because  of  its  mild  dis- 
sonance when  used  with  the  5th  and  octave,  music's  original 
backbone.     It  came  to  be  used  throughout  as  a  compliment  to 
the  5th  and  here  originated  our  first  harmonic  chords.  These 
new  intervals,  again  thru  their  familiarity  and  consequent 
acceptable  affect  were  finally  used  in  short  passages  free 
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of  the  traditional  5ths.  This  near  equality  necessitated  some 
rules  to  combine  successfully  all  these  factors  to  satisfy  the 
natural  feeling"  for  form. 

As  we  follow  this  series  of  examoles  it  will  become 
apparent  how  these  innovations,  unsystematic  at  first,  conformed 
in  part,  to  a  form  which  in  turn  conformed  to  them.     Thirds  will 
be  found  first  as  incidental  passing  tones  or  embellishments, 
then  sometimes  on  accents,  in  consectives,  and  finally  on  inde- 
pendent skips.     The  triads  that  they  ultimately  form  will  be 
found  to  be  more  and  more  prominently  and  widely  used.  Sug- 
gestions of  7th  chords  resulted  from  a  more  complicated  group- 
ing of  thirds,  as  they  built  up  the  repertoire  of  sounds.  As 
this,  inception  of  chords  was  felt  a  more  coherent  tonality  was 
established;  their  relation  to  each  other  strengthened  a  tonal 
coherency.    A  suggestion  of  cadence  form  occurred  and  encouragec 
the  attempt  at  variation  by  strongly  implying  a  different  key. 

In  the  leading  of  voices  a  good  deal  of  imitation  was 
used,  thereby  impressing  a  relation  of  the  parts  and  the  unity 
of  the  whole.     Later  this  was  more  pronounced  where  the  imita- 
tions included  the  chord  or  harmonic  progression. 

From  the  original  practise  of  combining  a  slow  and  a 
faster  moving  melody  came  the  germ  of  measuring  lengths  of 
notes  into  measures.     Thus  grew  the  feeling  of  rythm,  a  pro- 
nounced factor  of  form  in  music.    As  it  grew  more  complicated 
and  strict  it,  too,  had  an  element  of  unity.    We  find  it  com- 
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bining  with  imitation  and  chord  progression  in  a  finer  mingling 
toward  an  artistic  result. 

In  these  excerpts  the  theoretical  study  and  deduction 
of  the  beginnings  of  harmony  must  be  made  thru  an  understand- 
ing of  the  significance  of  these  technical  details  and  their 
bearing  on  its  growth. 

For  the  sake  of  facility  in  analysis,  the  letters 
a,  b,  c  are  used  to  denote  triads  in  root  oosition,  first,  and 
second  inversion  respectively.     The  number  7  indicates  a  7th 
chord. 
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A.     Remarks:     two  instances  of  contrary  motion;  lack  of  system; 
uninteresting  lower  part;  unrhythmlc;  notable  imoroveraent  in 
_regard  to  consecutives  however. 
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u,     ivcuicii-^s.     uuuux-ax-y  mouion  more  common,   eviaence  oi  a  sys- 
tematic aoproach;  parts  equally  interesting;  measured  and 
rhythmic;  5ths  and  8vas  on  main  beats  with  exception  of  a  few 
3rds  and  6ths,  uncertain  tonality. 
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C.     Remarks:     Frequent,  intended  use-  of  contrary  motion;  re- 
peated figure  increases  unity;  more  prominent  3rds;  less 
consecutives;  no  stronger  feeling-  of  tonality  evident. 
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D.     Remarks:     Increased  evidence  of  system;  different  words 
for  each  part  adds  rhymic  variety  to  combination  of  voices; 
3rd,  5th/  and  unison  on  main  beats;  suggestion  of  short  phrases 
and  semi-cadences;  little  evidence  of  Planned  tonality. 
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E.     Remarks:    Advances  in  two  part  work  lost  in  first  at- 
tempts at  three  oart  work;   syncopation  used  again;  not  plea- 
Bant  to  the  ear  due  to  freeuent  use  of  diminished  5th;  inter- 
esting to  note  unintential,  unavoidable  chord  formation*,  four 
suggestions  of  comolete  chords. 
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F.     Remarks:     Added  rhythmic  part  movement  within  the  mea- 
sure; vague  suggestion  of  phrases*,  a  few  completed  triads 
generally  discordant  due  to  frequent  use  of  2nd. 
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cr.     Remarks:    Rhythmically  more  interesting;  parts  move  with 
mr>re  care;  seconds  used  less  at  random  so  less  dissonant; 
3rd  and  6th  still  unaccented  but  full  beat  intervals;  many 
more  completed  chords;  definite  division  into  four  measure 
phrases. 
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H.  Remarks:  Two  part  work  interesting  for  the  treatment  of 
the  3rd  on  an  accented  "beat;  equal  to  the  4th  and  5th. 
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I.    Remarks:    Two  part  work  with  apparent  ohrases;  harmonicall)|y 
not  imoroved-,  interesting-  repeated  rhythmic  figure  in  the 
bass. 
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J.     Remarks:     Increased  movement  of  parts  in  secular  numbers 
resulted  in  more  simultaneously  sounded  tones  and  whether  in- 
tentional or  not;  by  the  increased  number  of  tones  sounded, 
they  become  more  orominent  and  demand  more  attention  as  chords 
-oas sing  tones  add  variety. 
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K.      Remarks:     Increased  feeling  of  form  and  cadence;  the 
same  harmonic  progression  is  repeated  three  times,  being  ex- 
tended to  fit  words  oossibly  the  third  time;  harmony  apoears  more 
planned  as  chords  seem  to  be  more  systematically  employed 
than  previously; consistent,  interesting  rhythmic  oettern;  gr>ace 
notes  used  freely^    Sense  of  one  tonality,-  secular  Opposition. 
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K.2    Remarks:     Consecutive  3r&s  often  fill  in  consec  5ths. 
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K.      Remarks:     Consecutive  3rds. 
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K.4  Remarks:  Consecutive  6thsj  3rds  ana  6ths  used  freely 
by  this  composer. 
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L. ^    Remarks:     shows  some  advancement  for  religious  work. 
Lacks  rhythmic  interest  and  sense  of  form,  5rds  used  freely; 
two  long  measures  before  final  ending  give  feeling  of 
preparation  for  cadence- 
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L. 2  Remarks:  Phrase  ending  on  triad  followed  by  7th  chord. 
Phrase  ending  on  7th  chord  alone. 
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L.3    Remarks:    Wider  range  be twee A  parts. 
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M.     Remarks:     Still  lacking  form  but  different  style  than 
pre ee ding  example;  voice  leading  gains  interest  rhythmically 
and  melodlcally;  main  structure  in  5ths  but  parts  move  suf- 
ficiently to  prevent  its  being  objectionable. 
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N.     Remarks:     Very  little  advance  but  chords  still  employed. 
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0.     Remarks:     Free  use  of  syncopation;   fairly  regular  com- 
pletion of  open  5th  with  3rd  to  form  triad;  definitely  accented 
3rds;   cadence  employed  at  end  of  phrase. 
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P.     Remarks:     Skillfully  employed  contrary  motion;  parts  move 
easily  and  naturally;  a  more  unified  whole;  chordal  progres- 
sions smooth  rendering  whole  effect  pleasing  and  harmonious; 
first  example  of  imitation  in  various  parts. 
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Q.     Remarks:     Definite  advancement  evident;  consistent  use  of 
accidentals  forming  Ionian  Mode  or  our  Major  scale  of  D. 
modern  sounding;   seems  to  follow  a  planned  chordal  scheme; 
melody  formed  to  suit  this  scheme;  parts  confined  to  form 
desired  harmonies;  not  haphazard. 
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R.     Remarks:  syncopation  over  bar  line  to  break  monotony  of 
3/4  meter.     Strong  and  similarly  constructed  cadences 
in  four  keys,  well  prepared  semblance  of  modulation;  absence  oi, 
unoleasant  2nds  throughout;  whole  ohrases  without  open  5ths; 
3rds,  6ths,  even  7ths  used  independent  of  5ths;  7ths  resolved 
correctly;  5ths  used  only  at  aooarent  ohrase  r>oints;  first  sign 
of  suspensions  (resolving  7ths);  consecutive  triads  with  com- 
mon  tone  suggesting  experiments  in  harmonic  coloring. 
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S.     Remarks:     Suggestion  of  planned  arranging  of  chords  by 
imitation  of  phra.se> with  almost  identical  chord  progression 
formed  by  varied  distribution  of  notes  and  leading  of  oarts; 
no  open  5ths  sounding  more  than  one  beat  exceot  at  the  begin- 
ning; occasional  Pnds  approached  and  left  in  contrary  or  oblique 
motion,  raoid  and  intricate  use  of  thirds    in  moving  parts; 
parts  moving  in  chord  skips  to  3rds  and  6ths;  simple  bass  con- 
tinuing  under  moving  voices,  suggesting  relation  of  chords. 
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T.     Remarks:     Syncopation  more  prevalent;   use  of  dotted  quarter 
rhythm  diminishes  prominence  of  passing  tones;  suggestion  of 
anticipation;   suggestion  of  modulation  for  suspense  at  phrase 
ends;  aoparent  raising  of  leading  tone  in  progression  to  tonic 
at  phrase  end;  entrance  after  phrase  rest  with  3rd. 
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U.     Remarks:     First  use  of  independent  8th  notes  at  opening 
of  ohrase;  more  entrances  on  3rds;  phrases  tied  together  by 
holding  "bass  tones,  imitation,  especially  at  phrase  ends; 
same  chord  sequence  at  tonic  cadence  helps  establish  one 
tonality. 
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V.     Remarks:     Rhythmical  scheme  carried  out  in  phrases,  each 
ending  in  a  definite  cadence;  imitated  sequence  in  strong 
modulation;  prominent  repetition  of  the  7th  chord;  suspension 
in  the  bass  parts. 
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w.     Remarks:     A  sense  of  rhythmic  balance; 
ing  even  on  skeleton  of  5ths;  avoids  conse 
rarely  leaves  open  5th  without  filling;  in 
"lied;   three  consecutively  sounded  triads 
longer  limiting  of  parts  to  single  traid; 
of  straight  chord  structure  without  unharm 
monic  aspect  not  controlled  by  melodic  lin 
not  good  as  a  result;  twelve  measures  buil 
of  three  chords  in  various  -oositions. 
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X.     Remarks:     Only  occassional  open  5th,  no  consecutive 
5ths;  Religious  music  gaining  logical  harmonic  sound;  simple 
direct  tonality  based  on  few  strongly  presented  chords;  re- 
peated use  of  dominant  to  tonic  progression;  doubling  of 
?rds,  not  5ths  and  8vas;  groups  of  4  consecutive  thirds;  more 
insistant  7th  chords  suggestions;  rhythm  quiet  in  religious 
music;  no  awkward  seconds. 
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X."  Remarks:  Freedom  from  open  5ths  even  in  Dart  writing. 
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X.*"    Remarks:     Again,  harmony  prominent  because  of  few  strong 
chords;  cadences  through  dominant  to  complete  tonic  chord; 
Ionian  mode, modern  scale, clearly  stated  in  primary  chords; 
melodic  and  rhythmic  elements  in  Darts  comparatively  free, 
considering  restrictions  of  simple  harmony  and  religious 
influence. 
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X.4    Remarks:     More  rapid,  and  varying  seculrr rhythm  resulting 
in  quicker  progression  of  chords  —  yet,  intricate  voice 
leading  does  not  preclude  adherence  to  harmonic  demands- 
cadential  use  of  intervals  5th  to  5th  to  8va,  (developed 
ana  used  also  in  previous  examples),  indicates  aooreciatlon 
of  significance  and  strength  of  combined  harmonic"  and  melodic 
scheme  to  complete  phrases;  actual  canonic  structure  at 
beginning;  use  of  5ths,  octaves,  and  seconds  controlled  as 
in  religious  music  (X1*  2>  3) 
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X.      Remarks:     Careful  and  clear  working  of  imitation  Placed 
more  effectively  and  unencumbered  by  unharmonic  disturbance, 
possibly  an  example  of  "interrupted"  canonic  t)art  writing; 
same  6,  5,  8  cadence  intervals;  imitation  of  figure  in 
orevious  example  part  of  same  composition  in  contrasting 
rtythm  aids  sense  of  unity;  rQifthm  of  quarter  notes,  then 
eighths  smoother,  not  halting  as  before;  more  advanced 
artistic  blending  of  musical  elements,  melody,  harmony, 
rtythm;  each  factor  interesting,  systematic,  and  artistic 
in  itself,  yet  inter-related  and  inter-dependently  devised 
to  create  a  unified  whole;  attractive  to  the  modern  ear  in 
both  -oleasantness  of  sound  and  interest  of  form. 
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x.  Hemarks:  Advanced  sense  of  form;  ends  phras 
strengthened  by  V-I  cadence  feeling;  finer  coor 
melodic  and  harmonic  elements  —  neither  is  se 
other;  non-harmonic  tones  placed  to  avoid  dest 
sense.  More  carefully  prepared  anticipation; 
by  skip;  no  consecutives;  appogiaturas"  as  part 
scheme,  employed  systematically;  melodic  line 
structure  dependent  on  but  not  restricted  by  o 
sense  of  unity  in  all  respects;  form,  harmony, 
rhythm,  than  in  preceding  compositions.  
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DIGEST 

In  summarizing'  the  first  stage  of  harmonic  develop- 
ment we  found  that  its  founc.ation  was  laid  by  Greek  theoretician 
rather  than  composers.     The  science  of  simultaneous  sounds  was 
studied  by  such  men  as  Pythagoras  and  his  followers.  Available 
knowledge  of  their  actual  musical  practise  is  almost  completely 
lacking,  mainly  limited  to  references  in  literary  works  of  fam- 
ous men  sucn  as  Plate,  Coussemaker  states  that  in  the  time  of 
Aristotle  the  intervals  of  a  4th  and  a  5th  were  used  but  not 
enjoyed.     Later  in  Plutarch's  time,  they  were  more  widely  ac- 
cented however. 

After  the  fall  of  Greece, Rome,  was  the  center  of  cul- 
ture in  the  western  world.     However  the  characteristically 
Roman  temperament  did  not  lend  itself  to  the  further  development 
the  fine  arts.     Mainly  through  the  Greek  influence  was  progress 
made  —  the  musical  art  was  kept  alive  however,  through  oublic 
contests  for  the  disolay  of  skill. 

With  the  advent  of  Christianity  a  fresh  interest  in 
music  awakened.     It  proved  the  perfect  medium  of  expression 
for  religious  our-roses.     Basing  his  theory  on  the  Greek  sca.le 
system,  St.  Ambrose,  ^ishop  of  Milan  (340-597)  established  a 
firm  foundation  for  church  music.     There  were  four  Ambrosian 
modes.     Under  the  direction  of  Pope  Gregory  (540-604  B.C.) 
four  plagual  modes  were  added  to  the  four  Ambrosian  modes.  He 
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also  perfected,  the  style  of  chanting  which  gained  world  wide 
recognition  and  came  to  be  known  as  the  Gregorian  chant.  This 
chant  was  introduced  in  England  by  the  Venerable  Bede  and  it 
was  soon  employed  in  all  English  Churches. 

The  earliest  known  writers  on  harmony  were  Isidor 
de  Seville,  Auretien  de  Reome,  and  Cassiodore.     They  spoke  of 
concordant  "symphonies"  as  being  the  8va,  4th,  5th,  8va  and 
5th,  double  8va,  8va  and  4th,  Although  the  church  developed 
its  chants  extensively  during  the  7th  and  8th  centuries,  little 
progress  was  made  in  music  theory,  to  our  knowledge.  Harmony 
such  as  it  was,  was  allowed  in  the  Pa^el  chapel  in  the  9th  cen- 
tury. 

Harmony,  as  previously  defined  however,  did  not  actual 
come  into  practise  until  Hucbald  introduced  diaphony  at  the  end 
of  the  9th  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  10  century.  He 
defines  two  kinds*,  one,  being  slightly  more  advanced,  employing 
two  parts  with  a  variety  of  intervals,  and  contrary  motion 
allowed.     Guide  d'Arrezo  who  followed  msde  little  progress, 
but  the  tendency  was  away  from  the  old  consecutive  ***  4ths  and 
5ths.     Jean  Cotton,  a  diadactician  of  the  11th  century  gives  a 
clear  definition  of  part  writing  in  his  time.     That  considerable 
progress  had  been  made  over  the  first  series  of  consecutive 
intervals  is  easily  noted. 

At  the  end  of  the  11th  century,  discant,  measured 
part  writing,  came  to  the  foreground.     It  was  a  separate  de- 
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velopment,  apart  from  di aphony,  whose  origin,  unfortunately,  has 
not  been  clearly  traced.     Franco  of  Cologne  said  that  discant 
was  the  harmonious  joining  of   different  melodies  adjusted  oro- 
portionately.     Jerome  de  Moravie  (1200  A.D.  )  wrote  a  treatise 
which  contains  many  facts  concerning  the  development  of  dis- 
cant   Intervals  were  classified  as  consonances  and  dissonances. 
Many  early  composers  were  revealed  upon  the  discovery  of  this 
treatise  in  the  ISth  century.     C-ui  de  Chalis  in  the  12th  century 
wrote  on  discant  which  shows  an  advance  over  the  period  of 
Jerome  de  Moravie.     Consecutive  5ths  were  avoided,  and  then, up 
to  then  dissonant  3rds  and  6ths  were  permitted  when  used  in 
contrary  motion. 

Although  a  great  deal  of  credit  is  due  the  ecclesiast: 
for  their  accomplishments  in  the  music  of  the  middle  ages,  there 
was  another  factor  of  almost  equal  importance,  during  the  same 
perioc1  r- early  secular  music.     Each  country  had  its  own  folk 
music,  freely  and  naturally  developing,   subject  to  no  rules. 
Through  the  troubadours,  trouveres  and  minnesingers  this  spon- 
taneous art  was  cultivated  and  recorded.     The  ablest  musician 
among  them  was  Adam  de  la  Wale  (1240  A.D.).     The  secular  music 
was  more  rhymic  and  more  freshly  appealing  than  church  music. 
It  seems  modern  in  many  cases  due  to  their  sense  of  tonality 
more  nearly  approaching  that  of  our  own.     A  fresh  impulse  was 
given  to  musical  development  by  their  lively,  comparatively 
unrestricted  composing. 
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srvom  the  12th  century  on,  with  the  French  School., 
music  became  a  recognized  field  of  study.     There  were  many  com- 
posers belonging  to  the  French  School,  which  contributed  more 
to  musical  progress  than  any  dher  faction  uo  to  that  time. 
The  main  development  was  made  in  the  technical  field:  the 
resources  of  notation  increased,  greater  rhythmic  freedom  was 
Introduced,  many  voices  became  more  nearly  independent  and 
were  handled  with  greater  facility.     However,  displayals  of 
technical  skill  was  over  done  in  such  things  as  thirty  voiced 
motets;  singers  took  too  great  liberties  in  the  embellishment 
of  melodies;  and  therefore  the  French  School  rapidly  declined 
after  Machault  around  1360. 

During  the  interim  between  the  fall  of  the  French 
School,  and  the  rise  of  the  Oallo-Belgic  School  to  follow, 
there  are  some  composers  worthy  of  note.     They  might  be  called 
the  predecessors  of  the  G-allo-Belgic  School,  by  them  music  still 
progressed  despite  its  degeneration  to  mere  technical  problems 
by  the  French  masters. 

To  our  knowledge,  England  contributed  little  to  harmonic  develop 
ment.    Material  is  almost  completely  lacking  concerning  its 
first  period.     The  Heading  rota  "Sumer  is  icumen  in"  is  a  re- 
markably artistic  composition  for  its  time,  but  as  it  was 
apparently  unnoticed  by  its  contemporaries  and  had  no  affect 
on  harmonic  development,  we  have  not  included  it  in  the  musical 
examples.     It  is  rather  interesting  as  an  odd  piece  to  be 
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speculated  about  and  may  be  found  in  Grove's  Musical  dictionary, 
or  Naumann's  "History  of  Music".     English  musicians  were  mainly 
theoreticians  up  to  the  time  of  Dunstable  (1400  A.D.),  a  con- 
temporary of  Dufay  and  Binchois.    Many  of  Dunstable's  works 
have  been  compared  with  Dufay 's  in  beauty  of  affect  and 
harmonic  skill. 

With  these  three  composers  music  began  to  establish  its 
rightful  olace  among  the  arts.     They  added  to  the  Rrench  tech- 
nical oroficlency,  euohonic  expression.     Although  seemingly 
very  simple,  their  music  was  an  attempt  at  artistic  composing 
through  a  systematic,  yet  varied  medium  of  expression.  The 
preliminary,  experimental  stage  of  development  had  been  conouered 
and  artistic  musical  composing  began  with  Dunstable  and  the 
G-allo-Belgic  masters. 

In  order  to  have  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  the 
beginnings  of  harmony,  the  actual  examples  of  this  period  of 
comoosition  have  been  carefully  analyzed,  and  considered  apart 
from  the  historical  development. 
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